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MY TRIBUTE TO THE TEACHER 


There will be no moratorium on educa- 
tion. A moratorium on education would 
mean a moratorium on civilization. This is 
one of the reasons why teachers will con- 
tinue the schools, pay or no pay. The na- 
tion, as it become aware of the services and 
sacrifices of teachers and of the great signi- 
ficance of their courage and farsightedness, 
will show the appreciation that it has 
shown to its soldiers who sacrificed their 
lives for their country. 


In the crisis of the seventies, I was amaz- 
ed, as a boy, at the sacrifices made by the 
pioneer teacher of that day. Since then, I 
have observed that whether in time of 
famine or in time of plenty, the teacher has 
lived, not for self, but for the children and 
the community. I have noticed that the 
selfish man or woman seldom remains long 


in the profession. 


When the terrible days of the World War 
came upon us, who led in food conserva- 
tion? Who led in the sale of liberty 
bonds? Who led in collecting food, cloth- 
ing, and funds for the Red Cross? Who 
kept the schools going, whether funds were 
available or not? And what of the teachers 


of to-day? They are serving in a worse 
crisis than ever before. Their responsibili- 
ty is greater. Environment is more des- 
tructive in its effect on children. The tea- 
cher-load is almost doubled. In spite of all 
this, the teacher is again leading in welfare 
activities. There may be a delay in pay—a 
month or six months—or the pay may be 
cut off for the year, yet the work of the 
school goes on! 


Who is it that removes gloom from the 
lives of children who come from homes 
filled with sorrow and suffering because of 
the depression? Who is it that inspires 
children with courage and ambition? Who 
teaches them to look forward to better 
days? Who is it that is saving civilization 
in these dark hours? 

All honour, therefore, to the teacher of 
1933! Your courage and your devotion 
stand out as the safeguard of our demo- 
cracy and the hope of the nation! 

[Statement released by Secretary, J. W. 
Crabtree of the National Education Associ- 
ation, through the press associations of the 
country during the bank moratorium in, 
early March.] 
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We who have a direct part to play in the 
building of the future men and women who 
will carry on the tradition and bear the 
responsibility and burden of our race in 
and before the world after our day, have 
always—but especially at this crisis in his- 
tory when the breakdown of all the old 
theories of corporate living is making such 
a medley of the human groups’ relation- 
ships to each other—a great opportunity, if 
we have the breadth of mind, the large- 
ness of heart and the willingness of hand 
to seize it. But, contrariwise, we have also 
a great responsibility if we fail as the Scout 
cubs say “to do our very best”. 

Of course, the body of professional tea- 
chers alone does not bear the whole res- 
ponsibility. It may be that some are held 
more responsible than others because of 
the position they hold in the administra- 
tion of corporate activities or in the extent 
of the power they possess of “condition- 
ing” the way the mass mind thinks, but 
responsibility is an all-round affair. It rests 
on all sections of the nation who influence 
by their thoughts and opinions and who 
may hinder by their prejudices, class or 
personal interests, and their lack of inde- 
pendent, impersonal and just judgment, the 

employment of the very best means possi- 
ble for the development of the individuals 

who form the race. Teachers, either as a 

body or as a small group or even as indi- 

viduals might be willing and eager even to 
carry out at considerable cost to themselves 


a piece of social and educational work 
which would have eminently beneficial 
effects on the welfare of the village, city 
and province, but the absence of mental, 
emotional, and moral consent on the part 
of those who share with us the social res- 
ponsibility, can and will either frustrate it 
or SO narrow it down and distort the efforts, 
that it may seem vain even to try. This is 
apt to be the mood of those who would like 
to see changes brought about in certain 
glaringly bad conditions which are known 
to be deleterious to the re-awakening of the 
individual, and therefore also to all cor- 
porate efforts, interests and activities which 
alone can produce permanent social, men- 
tal and moral uplift. For the moment the 
force of conservatism may seem too strong. 
But this very resistance to change those 
things that we know for something that 
we do not know, and which will give us 
probably a great deal of trouble, is the na- 
tural force that Providence (shall we say) 
has established for disciplining us, making 
us examine our ideas and sharpen our men- 
tal and moral tools to make our efforts 
more effective, i, for teaching us by 
“check” to find out how to overcome ra- 
tionally and wisely but determinedly the 
difficulties and remove the obstacles which 
seem to us to weigh too heavily on the phy- 
Sical, mental, moral and spiritual develop- 
ment of our children or of those who may 
be reckoned the children of the race. For 
all are not equally able to solve the pro- 


*A paper submitted at the Provincial Educational Conference held in May 1933, 
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blems and difficulties of life and living. 
In revising our plans of attack, however, 
we must be sure that we do not so com- 
promise that we lose the “substance” of or 
principle for which we work or the goal 
that we are aiming at. “There is no failure 
but giving up trying” is a maxim to keep 
ever before our mental eyes. 


What, then, is this substance or princi- 
ple for which we must ceaselessly work? 
We are like a people with a promised land 
before us—a land flowing with the milk 
of human kindness and the sweetness or 
honey of mental and spiritual self-realisa- 
tion through the gradual awakening of 
each individual to the wonder and marvel 
and beauty of life. But it is also true that 
we have a very long period of wandering 
in the wilderness of trials and difficulties, 
of enmities and jealousies, to go through 
first before we can enter the promised land. 
It is just because the one thing that will 
satisfy the deepest aspirations of the hu- 
man heart, and therefore form the only 
worthy aim of a true education, is just this 
supreme realisation by the self of the na- 


ture of the world around it and of its own, 


true relationship to that world,—and not 
merely the obtainment of certain external 
advantages of the cultivation of those qua- 
lities which will produce external results 
alone,—that makes the wandering in the 
wilderness both necessary and beneficial. 
If the deepening of our understanding were 
not necessary, then Nature and our Moral 
Law would provide no “checks” to the im- 
mediate satisfaction of each whim, desire 
and even need that arises in our bodies and 
in our minds. This “checking” leads to 
accumulation of power also, and it is only 
when and because the “need” becomes very 
great that we are driven to make great 
efforts to fulfil it. This is the fundamental 
law of all biological adaptation and evolu- 
tion as well as of the higher human acti- 
vity. Difficulties are therefore no excuse 
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for inactivity, but rather the opportunity 
for self-development and for the discovery 
of those things and ideas that are essential 
in life. All poets and great teachers have 
taught and all professional teachers know, 
that the first essential for “Reformation” 
is the awakening of “interest” in the indi- 
vidual. Without this internal and indivi- 
dual interest all external efforts to produce 
change are lifeless. But there are many 
other names by which this fundamental 
quality which we call interest in ordinary 
educational parlance, may be denominated. 
Here is one description of this funda- 
mental motive for action by the poet Blake. 


Courage, my Lord, proceeds from self-de- 
pendence: 

Teach man to think he’s a free agent, 

Give but a slave his liberty, he'll shake 

Off sloth, and build himself a hut, and 
hedge 

A spot of ground; this he’ll defend; ‘tis his 

By right of nature: thus set in action, 

He will still move onwards to plan conve- 
niences. 

‘Till glory fires his breast to enlarge his 
castle, : 

While the poor slave drudges all day, in 
hope 

To rest at night. 


If we could but realise the truth of these 
words of the poet and use all our endea- 
vours to bring about such psychological 
awakening, progress would go like wild- 
fire. For we would be working with the 
natural bias the eternal urge of the human 
heart and mind or soul, and not, as we are 
apt to do even in our best-intentioned and 
most sincere efforts, either without allow- 
ing for it or often even against it. Until 
we learn to recognise this as the funda- 
mental factor to allow for in all social and 
educational efforts at reform, we will con- 
tinue to produce little or no effect; our 
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work will be vain. All development de- 


pends, however reluctant we may be to ad- 
mit it and however slow the waiting for the 
development of the individual may seem to 
us, on the individual, and mankind has to 
establish his kingdom of happiness on earth 
through this individual freedom alone. 
The law is writ large in the history of 
human life. The old idea (which is still too 
often, as the psycho-analysts tell us, the re- 
fuge of the weak and fearful) that a Golden 
Age will descend on us from heaven and we 
will all be like happy children, is the fairy 
tale created by man in his childhood when 
he was overwhelmed with difficulties and 
wanted to run away from his responsibilit- 
ies. Man makes his own problems and 
difficulties whether social, moral, mental, 
emotional, economic or political; and man, 
by co-operative effort, has to solve them. 
Hence failure is always due to lack of effort 
in the individual but especially of voluntary 
co-operative effort in society. The age of 
voluntary co-operation may be said to be 
the age of manhood suffrage but this does 
not mean that by obtaining manhood suff- 
rage the age of voluntary co-operation has 
been reached. The harmonising of two 
things is required for this viz., the harmo- 
nising of respect for the individual and the 
training of the individual to know and to 
understand his responsibility to society, 
This is a supremely difficult goal to accom- 
plish but there are sufficiently “truly cul- 
tured” men today to show that this can be 
done. How to bring about this supremely 
difficult step in human evolution is the pro- 
blem the whole world is facing even now. 
It is for this then that we teachers must 
work, It is this that education must mean 
for us. It is this sense of rational freedom 
that we are finding the best stimulus to 
learning in schools. And it is this natural 

urge wisely guided alone that will bring 

about such social understanding. It is to 

develop gradually in our growing youth the 
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idea and the practice of true knowledge, 
understanding and freedom that so much is 
talked today about freedom in education 
and self-government in the school. The 
age of autocracy is the age of troublesome 
competitive individualism. i.e., individual 
self-realisation half grown, the individualism 
of half grown youth who have little or no 
sense of law or justice in their hearts but on 
whom law and order has to be forced by 
threats because they do not yet understand 
but only “want”. It is the age of indivi- 
dual extravagances and indulgences obtain- 
ed too often at the expense of others. But 
we have found that this spirit of autocracy, 
of compulsory obedience has failed in edu- 
cation and therefore must fail in life. Till 
we know how to utilise and satisfy this in- 

born human spirit or need for free self-re- 

alisation, without which man would not be 

man, truly, in our schools we will continue 

to be instruments for producing mis-under- 

standings and mental and moral distortions 

even while we are offering those facts of 

knowledge which mankind has so labori- 

ously accumulated through the ages. 

It is as an instrument for acquiring as 
much knowledge as the individual is capa- 
ble of assimilating to produce this type of 
human understanding that we hold before 
ourselves the goal of “literacy”, “From 
knowledge get wisdom”. Wise men of old 
and of the present day have recorded their 
observations of life and their thoughts on 
life on the classics of all nations. By assimi~ 
lating and digesting such knowledge, we 
have believed, the understanding of life, the 
large outlook, and the wise tolerance will 
grow. And it is because the ancient clas- 
Sics seemed to give this type of education 
better than much of the modern learning 
that a classical education was clung to so 
long. In our eagerness for practical and 
progressive education we are apt to lose sight 
of this eternal and deeper side of education. 
Literacy therefore is a means to an end— 
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the educated individual. But literacy 
does not by itself constitute education. Or 
to put it more literally, the mere reading of 
books does not give (as we thought of old) 
that understanding that we aim at growing 
in our pupils. Indeed, our present educa- 
tion, tested by its average product, is apt to 
be superficial, mere literacy and factual 
knowledge without soul, without that sense 
of culture of which we have been speaking, 


without that sense of finding “books 
in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones and good in everything” to 


which books are but the aids or stepping 
stones. The complaint all over the world 
is that the ordinary so-called education 
given in the schocls at present does not in- 
duce the wise understanding of life and liv- 
ing that was the ancient aim of education 
and of the wise educators of old. The deli- 
berate aim has been rather to narrow down 
the meaning of progress to the rush for 
wealth, the acquiring of all the benefits of 
wealth without too much labour (in the 
spirit of the gambler), better conditions, 
more amusements but avoidance of all the 
toils and difficulties required to establish 
these. The soul side of education has had 
to be supplied by other means, the home 
and the social environment chiefly. Ortega 
Y Gasset in his excellent book on “The Re- 
volt of the Masses” has put very tersely the 
effect of working for this superficial exter- 
nal aspect of progress alone which our pre- 
sent day type of education is apt todo. The 
mass man is in revolt, he says, and is de- 
manding all that wealth can give but is still 
the primitive irresponsible barbarian in his 
outlook on life. “The world which sur- 
rounds the new man from his birth does not 
compel him to limit himself in any fashion, 
it sets up no veto in opposition to him; on 
the contrary it incites his appetite which in 
principle can increase indefinitely.” 
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“He accepts the stock of commonplaces, 
prejudices, fag-ends of ideas and simply 
empty words which chance has piled up 
within his mind and with a boldness only 
explicable by his ingenuousness is prepared 
to impose them everywhere.” 


r * X 


Or again, “The majority of men and 
women are incapable of any other effort 
than that strictly imposed on them as a re- 
action to external compulsion.” They are 
what might be called “natural” men, bar- 
barian, uneducated, uncultured, and cer- 
tainly not of the “active” type “for whom 
life is a perpetual striving, an incessant 
course of training. In other words, modern 
life is creating what Y Gasset calls-a “new 
barbarism” in which the spoiled masses 
are unitelligent enough to believe that the 
material and social organisation placed at 
their disposal like the air, is of the same 
origin, since apparently it never fails them 
and is almost as perfect as the natural 
scheme of things (—just as the average 
Indian of the last generation believed that 
his social system was fixed and unchangea- 
ble—) “for in fact the common man 
finding himself in a world so excellent 
technically and socially, believes that it has 
been produced by nature and never thinks 
of the personal efforts of highly endowed 
individuals which the cretaion of this new 
world presupposes. Still less will he ad- 
mit the notion that all these facilities still 
require the support of certain difficult 
human virtues the least failure of which 
would cause the rapid disappearance of the 
whole magnificent fabric.” In fact, he 
shows “those traits which make up the 
well-known psychology of the spoilt chlid,” 
thinking that by crying for the moon he 
can get it. 

With these vivid pictures of some of the 


characteristics of the modern mass man 
before our eyes, it is essential that we here 
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in India, where the impulse is just becom- 
ing awakened to want all the things that 
modern inventions and modern democracy 
have given to the west, ask ourselves seve- 
ral questions. De we want to perpetuate 
or cultivate this type? Or is this type the 
necessary and inevitable result of social 
reform, democratic government and uni- 
versal literacy? If it is, then all we have 
to do is to provide all the benefits of modern 
life and to teach our children to read and 
write. These things alone will enable each 
individual by the natural law of his own 
being to fit in to new industrial conditions 
which are inevitable. But the inner spirit 
of man will remain uneducated, lacking un- 
derstanding, as barbarian as before. It 
has always been this inner spirit of refine- 
ment and culture—self-development in the 
best sense—that the best expression of 
Indian life has stood for in the past. Will we 
be satisfied to follow in the train of the west 
then in this respect? Do we want to pre- 
pare children only for an occupation, a place 
in the machine, mayhap to make pinheads, 
as Ruskin says, for the whole of their lives, 
and having done so expect them to be con- 
tent to do their fixed work. Or shall we 
profit by the warning of the Western Sys- 
tem, and while taking the best try to avoid 
its weakness and take measures to neutra- 
lise its bad effects on human development? 
This would give India her true part to 
play in the human drama for the deep side 
of individual culture, individual training, 
has always been her strongest card. If on 
the other hand we want to “standardise” 
our human individual as is the tendency in 
the west, the whole social structure will fall 
to the ground again as it is doing to-day. 
And the danger for us teachers especially 
lies in the fact that just at the moment 
when the breakdown is taking place all 
around us we are on the eve perhaps of ad- 

opting educational measures to limit the 
function of education to satisfy the more 
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immediate economie needs. Hence the 
necessity to be on our guard to examine 
constantly where we are being driven by 
the force of life to-day, and to see that in the 
demand for one thing we are not losing the 
larger issue, the true perspective, the true 
meaning of “Education”. 


Now see what the adoption of the limited 
idea of mere literacy has led us to. Without 
regarding the human individual, we want 
“compulsory literacy,” for that is all we are 
providing for in the name of education. It 
has been done to a considerable extent al- 
ready, and what is the most glaring result? 
“Wastage.” We have forgotten the maxim 
that “you can take a horse to the water but 
you cannot make it drink,” and that this, in 
relation to beings of free will, is much more 
true. Literacy is not education and does 
not, even when it is accomplished, neces- 
sarily produce a cultured man of 
understanding. It is not the true function 
of education to make people “literate” only. 
or even to prepare our children for voca- 
tions only. We have to and must plan to 
“educate” in the real sense of the’ term. 
We know that, given the opportunity (and 
even to-day these already exist in India), 
the individual who wants to learn to read 
and write, can, with very little help, learn 
for himself. Self-help is a much greater 
power than we are apt to recognise, but it 
depends on the conscious desire to learn. 
Literacy therefore is a means to and a very 
important means to the end which we call 
education or the culture of the mind and 
character. But it is not, as popular cry is 
so apt to make it, an end in itself. And 
“wastage” even in attaining this apparently 
easy aim is the result of enforcing a com- 
pulsory literacy without awakening the 


necessary stimulus for learning in the in- 
dividual. 


But besides the “desire,” every child re- 
quires a preparation of its perceptual intel- 
ligence even for the mechanics of reading 
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and writing and much more so for intelli- 
gent, interpretative reading or understand- 
ing. And this training of the intelligence is 
much more necessary for the children whose 
home and social environment gives very 
little help in this natural process. But I 
fear we have considered very little indeed 
either the true nature of intelligence or how 
to deveolp it. We make no provision at all 
for developing intelligence, but just take it 
for granted that every child should be born 
with a certain amount and should be able 
to assimilate what we present to it. Are we 
sure we know what we are testing when we 
apply our standardised tests for example? 
And if we find very low standard of intelli- 
gence, are we prepared to take measures 
to improve it or are we to assume merely 
that providence has fixed it so and noth- 
ing can alter it? If this is so, then educa- 
tion can be of little use except to the more 
fortunate, and there is little save spoon- 
feeding required from the teacher. But 
we know if we accept the first principles of 
modern psychology, though “native endow- 
ment” counts for a very great deal, yet the 
principle that intelligence develops through 
reaction to the environment leaves very 
considerable room for the improvement of 
intelligence by arrangement and proper 
use of the environment. 


Again, many naturally intelligent people 
may not be literate, and we know to our 
cost that many literate are not very intelli- 
gent, But, worst of all, by our present me- 
thods and system of education, the deve- 
lopment of sound natural intelligence is 
more often than not inhibited and hence we 
get memory assimilation alone and not real 
“apperception” of knowledge which pro- 
duces inevitably sound judgment as a natu- 
ral result. And the chief cause of this sad 
result is the neglect of what we may call 
the nature of intelligence, how it grows and 
the part the environment plays through 
sense perception in its development. In 
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other words, we have substituted literary 
lerning which lacks the natural stimulus for 
natural learning. The true substance of 
thought and intelligence is got from “seeing 
and knowing” the environment. Direct 
interaction between the mind and the en- 
vironment is therefore required at every 
stage of school life, not only as the natural 
means by which the natural intelligence is 
developed but as a necessary supplement to 
understanding, what books describe. We 
have all experience of “the literal mind,” 
but we hesitate to confess that it is the re- 
sult of the lack of sufficient concrete, direct, 
practical experience. But it is so, never- 
theless. There is no use running away any 
longer from the fact. We must face it and 

set about remedying it. The whole constitu- 

tion of our schools is aimed to take the child 

away from this direct observational 

mental contact with its natural mental food. 

For in place of observation and conscious 

appreciation of the natural environment 

we substitute artificial book prepara- 

tions, the letter or the “letter” fact for basic 

experience which alone will give stimulus 

to learning intelligently and developing in- 

telligent judgment as well ‘as supplying 

“meaning” to the “letter.” Indeed we offer 

to our children a mental stone instead of 

the bread of intelligence, the shadow for the 

substance of thought and are surprised 

when we do not get “intelligent” results. 


We have to learn then to measure how 
much natural experience a child requires 
in order to enable it to assimilate the lesson 
of literacy first, before we take up the stan- 
dardised testing of intelligence as we find it 
to-day. The test is for us teachers not so 
much for the children under our care. We 
want to be able to recognise natural intelli- 
gence, to know clearly and soundly what 
we are testing before we begin to test, or 
truly we will do our children a great in- 
justice because we ourselves are too “‘lite- 


rate’ only and not enough “prac- 
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cal? and experimental psychologists 
and practical or experimental peda- 
gogists. No book in the world can 


equal in value the study of the greatest 
wonder in the world, a living human child. 


I think we must confess that the problem 
of “wastage” is not one at the first or 
second class stage, but it applies to the 
whole fabric of our educational system, 


All our educational measures and efforts, 
organisations and methods, therefore, must 
be planned first of all for the larger purpose, 
and we will find that the lesser aim will be 
fulfilled in the ordinary course of reaching 
the larger. For the quality of the lesser is 
“conditioned” by the larger, more ideal, 
aim. But we will never reach the greater 
goal at ail, if we only aim at the lesser. We 
have to hitch our educational waggon to a 
star. We want to aim at producing Men 
and Women in the greater and nobler 
sense, the type that the classics of the past 
show us as an “ideal,’—men with under- 
standing and poise, with sound knowledge 
and sound judgment on men and affairs, 
with willingness to play their part in the 
work of the world, be it in their village, 
city, province or nation, to the best of their 
ability. For, to quote Gasset again, “Libe- 
ral democracy is the loftiest endeavour to- 
wards a common life” and “Liberalism is 
the supreme form of generosity, the right 
that the majority concedes to the minority, 
and hence the noblest cry that has ever 
resounded on this planet. It announces the 
determination to share existence with the 
enemy who is weak. It is ineredible that 
the human species should have arrived at 
so noble an attitude, so paradoxical, so re- 
fined, so acrobatic, so un-natural, and ena- 


bled a discipline so difficult and complex to 
take firm root on earth.” 


We have then to deliberately plan for the 
future with our eyes wide open. And the 
age that is dawning is demanding a very 
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great deal of the individual—great under- 
standing, wide outlook, wise forbearance, 
and above all this, individual self-discipline 
“which means voluntary restrictions, stan- 
dards, courtesy, justice and reason.” We 
cannot afford therefore to allow our educa- 
tion to continue to be a sort of make-shift, 
something to fit into existing conditions 
only, e.g., for school buildings a mud hut 
with no improvement on the home life in 
which existing conditions force children to 
live, and for teachers, individuals with as 
little experience and outlook as the child- 
ren themselves and for whom the struggle 
to live is too great to allow impersonal and 
understanding attention to the study and 
cultivation of the knowledge of the children 
under their care and whose only business 
is to make the children ignorantly “lite- 
rate’. This is the worst form of education 
one could think of. Indeed it is no educa- 
tion at all. And out of such conditions the 
inevitable result will always continue to 
be “wastage.” It is self-evident that in 
such a “system,” if it can be dignified by the 
name, there is no evidence of rational know- 
ledge of the laws of human development, 
no recognition of or allowance for the 
fundamental requirements of education, 
viz., the necessity of awakening the desire 
to learn in the individual child, the need for 
properly prepared sense stimuli, and a pro- 
perly prepared environment for the develop- 
ment of the “native” intelligence. For 
children cannot swallow the environment 
whole, merely when they open their eyes 
and look round. They have to be trained 
or to learn to see. Because we do not 
understand this “seeing” and knowing pro- 
cess we are so apt to call children stupid. 
And above all, we do not understand in edu- 
cation sufficiently how the “seeing and 
knowing” process is related to and is the 
fundamental factor in intelligence. A true 
school then will provide suitable food for 
every sense which the child possesses, just 
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as every well-constituted home should. 
Then learning will be quick and intelligence 
alive and as alert as the natural capacity of 
the child is capable of, for the power of 
learning and alert intelligence grow in pro- 
portion to the use of the senses stimulated 
by the desire to know and do. 


Where there is not more mental and moral 
stimulus in our schools than the terribly 
meagre conditions of the average home, 
where all homes do not supply what the 
-homes of the more favoured give, viz., the 
atmosphere of culture and the background 
of learning and which therefore do not sup- 
plement the bare bones of learning which 
is all that the schools that we are setting 
up to-day pretend to give, is it reasonable 
or even just to expect anything but “wast- 
age’? The real wastage is in spending 
money on perpetuating such conditions in 
the name of providing education. 


“But what you are suggesting will cost 
such a lot of money” is the objection of 
those who think in terms of money and not 
of human activity and thought and feelings. 
That is an objection that arises out of ig- 
norance, because the idea of supplying all 
that a child requires means for them sup- 
plying all the things that money can buy of 
what the economic market has to sell. 
Children do not as a rule like the “rich” 
and costly toys and presents which rich and 
indulgent parents please themselves so 
much more than they please or profit their 
children in giving. The toy that the child 
enjoys is the toy that it needs for its learn- 
ing and self-expression at the moment, and 
as its mind and consciousness are very sim- 
ple and it has therefore very simple re- 
quirements, the cost of the true “toy” or 
didactic instrument of learning can never 
be a very valid objection to allowing for 
them in our educational system. 


Moreover, although we do not want the 
present type of “mud-hut” school, we also 
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do not require or want the “barracks” type 
which is the western model of a “fine” 
school, where a thousand or so of sensitive 
children are compulsorily shut up during the 
best part of the day at the mercy of the tea- 
cher and his teaching instruments of Jearn- 
ins. That, too, is in my opinion, wast- 
age of the same kind, though on a bigger 
scale than in India, for they are the “monu- 
ments” of the days when we knew very lit- 
tle indeed (even less than we know now) 
of “how children learn”. A great deal of the 
pride in this worn-out educational system 
of the west is due to a miscalculation in 
estimating its results, for the enormous 
share that the home and social environment 
has in these has been left out. 


Our schools then must be places where 
the natural desire to learn innate in all 
children is awakened, and in the very con- 
stitution of which we show that we know 
what dre the fundamental conditions re- 
quired for learning, even for becoming 
merely “literate”, where the soul of learn- 
ing can express itself even in very limited 
conditions. I wish we could have a coun- 
cil of educationists (and under this term 
should be included not only professional 
teachers) to “hammer out” what we really 
require in and for a school, to estimate the 
cost, not in money only (that would þe 
found to be the least item) but in thought 
and individual endeavour, and to give guid- 
ance and advice on the necessary instru- 
ments of learning, for as in school buildings 
so much that is spent on standardised appa- 
ratus is likewise gross “wastage”. 

If such a plan once formulated could then 
be accepted after thorough criticism but 
without too much delay, we would find 
that we would get real value for the money 
even now being spent on education, and we 
would be planning to avoid wastage in the 
future; whereas, if we go on blindly just as 
we are doing now, the problem of wastage 
will remain and increase proportionately 
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when we are able to spend ten or fifteen 
rupees per child on education. 


This is not the place to say what our 
standard type of school should be, except 
that it should not be what it is at present, 
But, if we endeavour as teachers to put 
some of the above elementary principles 
sincerely and honestly into practice, we will 
be neutralising some of the bad effects of 
the present “system,” and we will be mak- 
ing it more possible to bring about the 
complete reconstruction which is so neces- 
sary. The “True School” would include 
of course schools and those requirements 
necessary for each psychological stage of 
the child’s development. It is no use to 
talk merely in a separative way of the neces- 
sity for the nursery school, the kinder- 
garten, the elementary school and the high 
school, and think that when we have got 
what we call at present a kindergarten or a 
high school that we have really done all 
that is required. Frankly many of these are 
worse than useless from a true educational 
point of view, because there is no “whole 
view” or perspective of the whole progres- 
sive course of a child’s development till it 
reaches manhood or the age of responsi- 
bility. And it is this that we teachers have 
to face, for it is our special work to make 
the bare bones (which is all that a depart- 
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ment can supply) live. We cannot evade 
our responsibility by shifting the blame for 
our own helplessness. We have got to put 
life into the system. For we want to pro- 
duce what the Americans call “live wires” 
for our civic life as well as men of under- 
standing. This we cannot do by merely 
adopting the many shibboleths which we 
hear so frequently to-day. These are all 


good in themselves but not by themselves 


and often not at all without very careful 
examination, consideration and very cau- 
tious application. What we require is a root 
and branch reconstruction, the result of 
true co-operative effort, of “pooling” all our 
experiences and ideas to secure above all 
that the child’s intelligence will be kept in 
direct contact with its environment right 
through the school in the proper and neces- 
sary way. Only when we have been able to 
accomplish this will we be supplying what 
is so lacking in our present education, viz., 
the geographical, historical, economic and 
social knowledge of life as it is lived in the 


length and breadth of India to-day and in 


the past which is the true: “substance” of 
thought and the fundamental requirement 
for the development of sound thinking, and 
which will awaken automatically, as a 
natural reaction, the power as well as the 


will and desire to change those things that 
so much require change. 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF PERSONALITY * 


BY 


MR. B. KUPPUSWAMY, M.A., 


University of Mysore. 


Educationists recognise that the purpose 
of education is the development of person- 
ality—but only in their definitions. Prac- 
tically, anyway in our country at the pre- 
sent time, personality is reduced into in- 
tellect, and we are all occupied in deve- 
loping the intellect of the pupils that come 
to our ‘schools. Our purpose ought to be 
to send out into society individuals who 
are self-respecting, self-reliant, ambitious 
and emotionally well-balanced. Unfortu- 
nately, however, we meet so few of such a 
description in society. We meet more often 
than not, people whéd are mean, cowardly, 
deceitful, superstitious, short tempered and 
with very little control over their emotions. 
Little wonder that we are charged for such 
sorry state of affairs. We are more keen 
on the number of students that get into 
our schools and the percentage of pupils 
that succeed in the examinations for which 
they are sent up. We will be doing a great 
service to the students who are put into 
our charge, and more so to the country, if 
we shift our attention from stuffing them 
with information to helping them to effect 
a better social and vocational adjustment. 


Nearer home, in the actual management 
of students in classes, we find a number of 
them who are rude, quarrelsome, deceitful, 
sly, lying, cowardly, aggressive, procrasti- 
nating and who “scheme off” and do not 
do their class work regularly. Our first 
duty with such is to see that their charac- 
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ter is properly organised and their person- 
ality properly balanced. 


An attempt is made in this paper to 
briefly outline the several methods that 
have been developed by Psychologists and 
Educationists to measure the several traits 
that go to make up personality. The tests, 
let it be stated, are not by any means final. 
But at once we must hasten to add that lots 
of money have been spent and experts in- 
vited to construct them and that they are in 
practical use in several schools and colleges 
in the West. It is not merely the idle work 
of Psychologists in the Laboratory but 
what is in actual use in educational and in- 
dustrial institutions, and to select candi- 
dates for Military and Civil Services. 


To come to the methods of Diagnosis, we 
have firstly the method of observation. We 
have to make a careful selection of the 
items that we want to observe in the be- 
haviour of pupils in our charge and define 
them comprehensively and accurately and 
observe if they are present or absent in the 
students during a certain interval that is 
chosen for observation. If the period of 
observation is broken up into a number of 
short intervals and the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of the item recorded, it will lend 
itself for statistical treatment. As exam- 
ples of items that could be selected for ob- 
servation, the following may be given: — 
Physical activity, Laughter, Social partici- 
pation, Leadership, Anger, Self-help, ete. 
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In evaluating compositions, we use sym- 
bols like a, b, c, d, e. This method which 
is called the method of Rating is also used 
in the Diagnosis of personality. The items 
for rating must be carefully chosen and de- 
fined and the several degrees of the pre- 
sence of the items drawn up so that each 
individual is rated according to the degree 
of the presence of the item in him. Care 
should be taken that general impression is 
eliminated, and that each time only one 
item is exclusively considered. An object- 
ive rating is obtained if the ratings for each 
individual of several raters is pooled. Sta- 
tistical treatment will be possible if num- 
bers are given for the symbols represent- 
ing the degree of the presence of the item. 
For example, in rating an individual for 
disposition, we can have the following al- 
ternatives: —decidedly ill-natured, uncivil ; 
easily vexed, moody; average self-restraint;: 
rarely vexed; exceptional self-control. 


Or else we can put a series of questions 
and find out how the individual reacts. This 
is called the method of Questionnaire. We 
can thus find out the beliefs, preferences, 
wishes, judgments, habitual reactions to 
several situations, emotional. intensity, etc. 
This method may seem to be too subjective, 
but it has been found that it has a high co- 
efficient of reliability and correlates well 
with other tests. The answers to indivi- 
dual questions is not of any significance. 
What is of value is the answers to groups 
of questions. Care should be taken to see 
that the questions are brief, direct, simple, 
Specific and requiring immediate and not 
deliberate answers. For example, to find 
out his tendency towards mixing with peo- 
ple we may ask: “Have you many chums?” 
“Do you like crowds?” This method has 
been especially valuable in differentiating 
neurotic from normal people. 


Next there are tests of moral knowledge 


and judgment. It may be a mere voca~ 
bulary test where an attempt is made to 
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find out if the subject knows the meaning 
of the several words used to indicate moral 
situations and values. Or it may be a moral 
judgment test where a moral situation is 
given and three or four solutions suggested 
and the subject is asked to choose the best. 
A series of moral aphorisms and proverbs 
may be given in order to find out if the 
pupils know their significance. There is the 
action evaluation test where they are ask- 
ed to state if they praise, or are indifferent 
to, or scold, or levy a fine, or punish with 
imprisonment or with execution each of 
a series of actions like assassination, bigamy, 
blackmailing, bathing etc. Or else they 
may be asked to give a list of what they 
think are evil practices. All these tests 
involve language ability. It has been found 
that there is a high correlation between 
moral knowledge and intelligence, The 
moral knowledge and ideals appears to be 
fixed relatively early in boyhood and the 
code appears to be derived from the group 
rather than by reasoning out. 


There are a series of what are ‘called 
performance tests which stand in contrast 
to the tests described in the previous sec- 
tion. This time the subjects are put into 
the same moral situations and their actual 
reactions noted. To find out if boys copy, 
the students are made to sit two on each 
desk in the usual way for an examination 
and an attempt is made to find out if ans- 
wers of the two boys sitting in one desk 
are similar. There is again what is called 
the duplicating technique where the sub- 
jects are given some intelligence or scho- 
lastic test and a week later, after evalua- 
tion, the papers are returned with keys and 
they are asked to correct them themselves. 
The discrepancy in scores and the tamper- 
ing of the answers is an index of deceit. 
There are tests of suggestibility where, for 
example, a series of five lines are given, 
each following line being longer than the 
preceding one, and from the sixth line on- 
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wards ten more lines are given which are 
equal in length to the fifth line; but he- 
cause in the first four lines there was an in- 
crease, there will be a tendency to judge 
some of the equal lines to be longer. Like- 
wise, the speed of decision could be mea- 
sured. Studiousness could be measured by 
the relationship between the standing in in- 
telligence tests and the standing in scho- 
lastic tests. 


The method of free association is exten- 
sively used by Psycho-analysts to analyse 
disorders of personalities. The trends of 
thought, perversions in the development of 
personality aptitudes and such could be 
found out by means of this simple test. A 
list of words is given and each subject is 
asked to respond with any word that comes 
uppermost to his mind immediately upon 
hearing a word from the list. For exam- 
ple, the tendency towards being sociable 
could be found by giving words like 
“brotherhood”, “chums”, “crowd”, “com- 
rade”, “lonely”, “socials”, “team”, ete., and 
analysing the nature of the response word. 


Up to now tests have heen described 
which are, what are called, Paper and Pen- 
cìl tests—tests which could be conducted 
with a little training, and requiring nothing 
more than a few printed data sheets and 
instruction sheets. The last method that 
we are describing is essentially a labora- 
tory method needing expert training and 
rather costly apparatus. Our skin offers 
some resistance to the flow of electric cur- 
rent and this resistance falls down when 
we are experiencing some emotion or effort. 
Using this principle, the Psycho-Galvano- 
meter is used to test the personality trends. 
We can use the Questionnaire or the free 
association method, and find out the emo- 
tional reactions to them. This promises to 
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be one of the best tests in the field for 
diagnosing personality. 


In conclusion, a word of caution must 
be said. Very extensive experiments will 
have to be conducted to construct and stan- 
dardize suitable tests for our requirements. 
We have further to find out norms for each 
of them before we could use them in any 
group or for any individual. It must be 
remembered that any measure of character 
yields only an average, indicates only the 
tendency of the individual. From this we 
cannot say with certainty how exactly the 
given individual is going to behave in a 
particular situation. The prognostic value, 
however, consists in this—the more desir- 
able qualities a person has in general, the 
more consistent he is in his conduct, and on 
the other hand, the more undesirable qua- 
lities he has, the more inconsistent he is. 
Consequently we will be able to judge the 
tendency of the person though not how 
actually he is going to behave in the given 
situation. 


As regards the array of tests described 
in this paper, it has been found that the 
method of rating and the tests of conduct 
knowledge appear to yield the best results, 
and they are also most easily conducted 
with a little training. 


The high correlation between conduct 
and moral knowledge imposes a greater 
task on the parent and the teacher. It 
looks as if people behave wrongly or un- 
ethically since they do not know the right 
behaviour. ‘Then again, since the moral 
code is one which is formed very early in 
life, greater emphasis has to be placed on 
the inculcation of sound principles of so- 
cial and ethical behaviour in the nursery 


and primary schools. 
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OBJECTIVE TESTS 


BY 


MR, A. S. VENKATARAMAN, B.A., LT., 


Board High School, Chittoor. 


Educators divide examinations into two 
classes, traditional examinations and “new 
type” examinations. The latter have come 
into the field within the last 25 years though 
in India, they have been slow to come, In 
the former, the student answers questions 
by employing sentences, paragraphs or 
short essays or writing in full the solution 
of a problem involving Mathematics. Such 
examinations generally contain 5 to 20 
questions or items. In the new-type tests, 
however, the student answers each question 
on the original test paper itself and with- 
out using sentences, paragraphs, ete., sim- 
ply underlines, puts a check-mark or word 
or some other sign in the proper place. In 
fact the latter possesses some remarkable 
features and by reason of this valuable pos- 
session, fulfils the purpose and functions of 
the examination in a more reliable, valid, 
objective and impersonal manner. 


The new-type includes nearly a dozen 
types of tests as a reference to Paterson’s 
“Preparation and use of new-type exami- 
nations” will tell us. Here only a few of 
the more important ones will be taken up 
for consideration, i.e., True-false type, Com- 
pletion test, Multiple choice, Ranking type. 

THE TRUE-FALSE TYPE 

The true-false type is easy of prepara- 
tion. One writes down significant state- 
ments on a particular topic. Suppose it is 
“The Tudor period”. The following state- 
ments are written down for example: — (a) 
Henry VII saved money. (b) Henry VIII 
spent money. (c) Henry VIII pursued a 


vigorous foreign policy. (d) The dissolu- 
tion of monasteries strengthened the powers 
of the monarch. If the third type of test 
alone is used, twenty to forty statements 
should be given. The larger the number, 
the more accurate is the result likely to be. 
Great care has to be taken to see that the 
statements are made definite and complete. 
All statements must be positive in form. 
Neither, “Not”, “Never”, nor any other ne- 
gatives should be used with any main verb. 
It is easy to turn the above into false state- 
ments by changing “Saved” into “Spent” 
in (1), “Spent” into “Saved” in (2), “Vi- 
gorous” into “Slack” in (3), “Strengthen- 
ed” into “Weakened” in (4). 


Certain rules may be framed in the pre- 
paration of the true-false type. 


(2) Compound sentences or sentences 
likely to create confusion or ambiguity 
should be avoided. 


(b) No definite plan or system with re- 
gard to the order of topics or succession of 
true-false statements should be followed. 


(c) Verbatim statements from text- 
books should be discarded, as they are likely 
to encourage rote memory or to vitiate the 
truth, if torn from the context. 


(d) The statement should be couched in 
a form that the answer should prove doubt- 
ful to one who does not know the facts. 
THE COMPLETION TYPE 
This seems the easiest to prepare but it 
must be made to test just what the exa- 
miner means to test. In the statement “The 
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cow is white in colour’, either “is” or 
“white” may be omitted. If the first is 
omitted, it is a test of language or if the 
second is omitted, it is a test of knowledge 
of fact. Some more points may be borne 
in mind in the preparation of this test: — 


(a) Psychologists tell us that to recog- 
nise is easier than to recall. So it is ad- 
visable to state the less familiar terms and 
omit the more familiar ones. 


(b) If a phrase is to be inserted in the 
blank, it should be so indicated by means 
of directions. 

(ce) Completion type is very useful in 
simple mathematical problems. 


A good number of such items in a limit- 
ed time may be prescribed to test speed 
and accuracy. 


SINGLE ANSWER MULTIPLE CHOICE 


In form it resembles the completion type 
except that the possible answers are sug- 
gested and a choice has to be made there- 
from. In cases where a completion type 
statement cannot be freed from ambiguity, 
then the single answer multiple choice test 
is better. The most important use of this 
type is its object in testing reasoning. The 
alternative answers should be false, though 
plausible, and of the sorts which are gene- 
rally given, either a repetition of the fact 
or a confusion between cause and effect. 
Some examples are now given. 

(a) The peasants’ revolt was primarily 
due to (preaching of the Lollards, dis- 
content of the villeins, the poll-tax, the land- 
lords’ desire to take to sheep-farming, the 
leadership of Wat Tyler). 

(b) The reformation in England in 
Henry VII's reign was brought about þe- 
cause (Luther preached, the people wish- 
ed to become Protestants, the king desired 
to divorce Catherine). 

It will be noted that of the answers sug- 
gested in the above, some are mere repe- 
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titions or paraphrases af the statement or 
repress the results rather than the causes, 
while one in each case gives the right 
answer. 


RANKING TYPE 


Another kind of recognition type is the 
ranking-in-order test. In history events 
are given and pupils are asked to arrange 
them in the order of their occurrence and 
in geography, statistical figures of size, 
population, exports and imports are given 
and pupils are asked to put them in a de- 
sired order. 


Let us now consider the relative value in 
the marking of the items. It is believed 
that one ranking-in-order test of 5 items 
may be taken to equal 2 multiple choice 
items, 3 or 4 completion test items, four 
true-false tests. In a sixty minute test, the 
following may be included: — 


a) 30 True-false test items .. 30 marks. 
(b) 30 Completion test items (i.e. blanks) .. 30 4 


{ce} 12 Multiple Choice items .. 20 
(d) 55 Ranking-in-order tests of 5 items 
each ,. 20 ” 
PRECAUTIONS 


Certain precautions have to be taken in 
conducting the new-type tests. Usually the 
test is roneoed. Or it may be written on 
the black-board before the class assembles. 
As speed is a sign of knowledge, the time 
taken by 34 of the class may be prescribed. 
In five minutes 8 to 10 true-false tests can 
be done by our boys in the higher forms. 
Experience is the best guide to a teacher 
in this matter. Directions on the test paper 
should be clear and supervision has to be 
very careful. 


SCORING 


To correct and evaluate new-type scripts, 
a scoring key should be prepared first. A 
blank copy of the test is taken and the 
proper answers in the respective spaces are 
written down. Then parts of the paper are 
cut and the answers on the key are com- 
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pared with the scripts. This can be done 
even by clerks and in a mechanical manner. 


MARKING 


A difference is made between scoring and 
marking. Marking is done on a percent- 
age basis, 100 being the full value. Score 
means the number of correct answers, each 
correct answer standing for one, after de- 
ductions on account of chance have been 
made. Suppose there are 20 items in a 
test. 20 is a perfect score but the mark 
will be 100. Or in a list of 75 items, a 
score of 50 will mean a mark of 67 
l.e. correct items X 100 


Total 


To avoid guess-work and minimise the 
element of chance some scheme is followed. 
In the evaluation of the true-false type of 
tesis, there are two methods. 


1.5 is equal to C minus W. 
means number of correct 
wrong items.) If W is larger, the score 
will be negative. On this account another 
method is advocated. 


(Score 
items minus 


2.5 is equal to C minus W/2. To ob- 
tain a zero score, two-thirds of the answers 
may be wrong. 


In correcting the multiple choice test, 
marks to be given (supposing there are 12 
items and 15 marks are assigned) are equal 
to the items correct minus 1/5 of the at- 


tempted items, the result to be multiplied 


by 3/2. 


In a completion test, the element of 
chance is too small and uncertain to be con- 
sidered and the marks to be given equal 
the items correct x 4/5. 
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In the ranking-in-order type, one point 
has to be taken away from chance correct 
answers. 


Ceratin advantages are claimed by the 
new-type test, which the traditional type 
does not possess. One chief objection to 
the latter is, it tests the language ability 
even when it is not expected to do it. It 
is mostly a test of composition and inci- 
dentally of anything else. 


But in the new-type, where the langu- 
age ability is not tested, it does not come 
as an intruder. It tests only that which 
has to be tested. So it is valid. It is also 
reliable under similar conditions—a_ simi- 
lar test given to a similar batch of students 
produce similar results. This cannot be 
said of the traditional type. Thirdly, the 
new-type is both fool-proof and knave- 
proof. The marking is not vitiated by the 
vagaries and the idiosyncracies of the exa- 
miner. There are other advantages, It in- 
volves less strain. It is accepted by the 
examinees with zeal and enthusiasm. The 
teachers get to know the real defects of 
pupils in an easier manner. The pupils’ 
weaknesses can be easily detected. If ne- 
cessary, the units can be re-taught. Then 
it becomes a real aid to teaching. More 
difficult to prepare, it is easier to evaluate. 

There are some objections to this test. 
Creative ability is not tested and cannot 
be tested. I wonder if it can be tested in 
any type of test. Doctors differ on this 
point. Another objection is, that unim- 
portant details are tested. Now this is a 
slur on the examiner rather than on the 
test. It can be made to test both import- 


ant and unimportant details with equal 
facility. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION AND ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


BY 


MR. H. SUNDER RAO, M.A., 


Madanapalle. 


Attention has been given in recent years 
to the important question of Entrance re- 
quirements in the College and the Univer- 
sity. Whatever may be the difference of 
opinion on the subject, it is a matter which 
intimately concerns every educator and 
teacher, There are in the main two schools 
of thought in many of the advanced coun- 
tries of the world as to who should go to 
college. President Angell of Yale Univer- 
sity in America, for example, upholds what 
may be called the “aristocratic theory” of 
education. He says, “The function of the 
college being to train up a race of intellec- 
tual leaders, college entrance requirements 
should be highly selective”. There is, of 
course, the so-called “democratic” view 
voiced by men like President Apple of 
Franklin College in America who says, 
“The greatest danger in modern education 
is not that the gifted student may be dwarf- 
ed or hindered in his development, but 
that the one of mediocre ability may be 
neglected and not given a fair chance to 
stimulate all that is best in him.” * In India 
particularly there prevails considerable un- 
certainty regarding the ultimate aim of col- 
lege education. The University system in 
India, as it exists to-day, was not born out 
of the real needs of the country; it is some 
thing imported into this country from the 
West and was designed to serve a parti- 
cular purpose which no longer exists to- 
day. Whatever theory of education we may 
adopt, it is clear that the main function of 


a college or a university cannot be educa- 
tion of the masses. While a college should 
exclude none on the ground of wealth or 
class, it should at the same time be under- 
stood that liberal education is different from 
mass education. This distinction between 
mass education and higher education has 
tended to make college and university work 
highly specialised. In many advanced 
countries of the world, therefore, college 
education is becoming more and more the 
“research” type and the emphasis is being 
placed more on specialised research work 
than on the acquisition of a liberal culture. 
Thus the college and the university in mo- 
dern education stand predominantly for 
the increase of human happiness by add- 
ing to the sum-total of accurate knowledge. 
This tendency in modern higher education 
has not been strong enough to change the 
system of instruction in our colleges. 
With this confusion prevailing in regard 
to the ultimate aim of university education, 
it ig no wonder that the complaint is wide- 
spread that the graduates of the Indian uni- 
versities are inefficient and mediocre. It is 
mainly because a considerable number of 
young men who enter our colleges do so 
because they have nowhere else to go for 
education. It is only recently that the state 
has realised the need for some kind of vo- 
cational education. Our colleges are full 
of “misfits”’—those who go on from year to 
year with very little prospect of any real 
success at their work. These young men 
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who crowd our colleges have to a great 
extent lowered the standards of instruc- 
tion and so college instruction is becoming 
more and more stereotyped and mechani- 
cal and on the other side there is more and 
more “cramming”. This evil is aggravated 
by two factors. The first is the prevalence 
of English as the medium of teaching and 
the other is the rigidity of the university 
syllabus which is purely theoretical and so 
hardly gives any scope for self-expression. 
The remedy, of course, lies in radically 
changing the system; but whatever the sys- 
tem of higher education, the problem of 
“misfits” is always there. Hence it is im- 
perative that our colleges should begin to 
tackle the problem of entrance qualifica- 
tions, so that we may minimise the chances 
of crowding our institutions with those 
who by temperament, native intelligence, 
capacity and ability to work, are thoroughly 
unfit to receive higher education. The 
American universities and colleges have re- 
cently developed a remarkable “philoso- 
phy of entrance” by which it is possible 
to reduce to a minimum the chances of 
failure and mal-adjustment among the stu- 
dents. The present system of admission 
into our colleges is based on the results 
of the Matriculation or the School Leaving 
Certificate examinations. Rightly or 
wrongly—and until a better substitute is 
found or discovered—the examination at 
the close of the high school career will 
have to be the basis of admission into the 
college. That this plan has not worked 
satisfactorily is proved by the frequent 
changes in regard to “eligibility” rules 
which the university has from time to time 
imposed on the holders of the Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate. The raising of 
the standard of the examination has been 
one of the chief methods by which the 
Madras University has tried to maintain its 
Standard. But the raising of the “ 


and: eligi- 
bility” standard’ has not given us a 


better 
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type of student. When the S. S. L. C. sys- 
tem displaced the old Matriculation it was 
hoped that the method of judging the can- 
didates solely on the results of a single exa- 
mination would be eliminated. Hence the 
S. 5. L. C. scheme introduced a rather com- 
plicated method of “moderation” which 
atlempted io take into account the acade- 
mic success of the student previous-to the 
public examination. The “Moderation” 
scheme did not succeed and we are back 
to the purely “examination” test. 

However high the standard of eligibility 
may be, the problem of getting the right 
type of student into our colleges will stil! 
remain unsolved, for while the certificate 
and examination plans provide fair esti- 
mates of the student’s previous academic 
success and preparation, they do not give 
any accurate indication of at least two 
essential elements which are necessary for 
his success in the new environment into 
which he seeks admission. They are na- 
tive intellectual capacity and character. 
These things are even more necessary for 
success in life than the ability to pass an 
examination, however difficult. One of the 
first essentials is that a student shall pos- 
sess the requisite degree of intelligence for 
the college course. In American colleges 
this question is attempted to be solved by 
means of “Intelligence Tests” based on the 
original work of the French scientist, 
Binet. These tests have been developed to 
a remarkable extent by American educa- 
tionists to suit university requirements. 
There are many such tests, but the most 
Important among them are the Thorndike 
examination, the Iowa Placement scheme, 
the Otis group test, the Terman ability test 
and the Thurston tests. Much research 
has been carried out by educators and psy- 
chologists in order to devise simple and re- 
liable methods of measuring a person’s in- 
telligence, and these tests can be relied 
upon in the great majority of cases. Na- 
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turally progress is slow in these things and 
there is room for much greater advance, 
but the general outcome of these tests 
speaks strongly in favour of the methods 
used. These tests can also be used to re- 
cognise individual differences in students 
after their admission. As people differ very 
largely in their native mental equipment 
these tests have provided a fundamental 
elue to make instruction more effective and 
purposeful. The great name in this field 
of “placement” tests is that of Dr. Seashore 
whose tests have enabled American colleges 
to section undergraduates on the basis of 
ability and thus to keep every student at 
his highest level of achievement. Besides, 
this has created a new “morale” in the class 
room and increased the output of work at 
college. It is time that our colleges adopt- 
ed some of these tests in order to secure 
the right kind of student in accordance with 
the type of instruction they offer. 

The other important clement to be taken 
into account and which the examination or 
certificate plan does not allow us to dis- 
cover is character. Character, though an 
intangible thing, is of the greatest value in 
education, and is the outcome of a host of 
complex bodily and mental factors both ac- 
quired and inherited. Many educators’ are 
of opinion that character qualifications are 
more important than any others. A highly 
intelligent boy who is lazy, dishonest and 
untrustworthy offers a special problem to 
the college authorities. In such a case, un- 
less special care is taken every step in his 
education may make him a greater menace 
to society. So in American colleges, an ela- 
borate system of “character-estimating” is 
followed. This consists in asking former 
teachers, principals and others to give eon- 
fidential estimates of the character of the 
individual applicant. These estimates to- 
gether with the school record, and exami- 
nation results and intelligence tests are used 
in determining the candidate’s fitness for 
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admission. Accurate determination of 
character qualifications will help a great 
deal in bringing about a proper adjustment 
of students to the new environment of col- 
lege life. Of course one must admit, after 
all, that even the best method cannot do 
everything for college and university ad- 
ministrations have to deal with human be- 
ings and it is impossible to fix up once for 
all the human possibilities of an individual. 
But these methods will serve the purposes 
of minimising the chances of maladjustment 
among the students later on. 

This new field of academic research is 
full of useful possibilities in India. The 
Indian colleges, whether government or aid- 
ed have to exercise greater care than they 
are doing at present, in the admission of 
students into the university classes. In our 
universities the chances of admitting “mis- 
fits” into the colleges are greater, because 
as yet, there has been no systematic attempt 
to separate vocational education from libe- 
ral and university education. The type of 
student whose native intellectual capacity 
does not fit hiń for higher academic studies 
has no other place to go to where he can 
develop the peculiar gifts with which he 
is endowed. The only test which is uni- 
versally adopted is the examination test and 
it is not a safe one. Of course the exclu- 
sion of a large number of students will 
mean that many of our Arts colleges have 
to close down, and make room for profes- 
sional and vocational institutions. I think 
we have sufficiently paid the penalty for 
overcrowding our colleges with students 
indiscriminately admitted on the doubtful 
basis of an examination test. In the first 
place college instruction has become pur- 
poseless and mechanical. Secondly we have 
helped to swell the number of the educated 
unemployed who would have done better if 
they had not chosen the college career. ‘The 
Lindsay commission have recommended 
smaller numbers in college classes and they 
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have only echoed the suggestion of the Sad- 
ler Committee. The problem before our 
colleges is a serious one. Mere multiplica- 
tion of these institutions will not serve any 
useful purpose, especially as the purely 
“cultural” type of education is not of much 
use in these days to enable one to make a 
living. In university education, it is not 
quantity that matters, but quality. In that 


sense the main business of the university is 
to train leaders of thought and culture. 
Many of our colleges, I know, would not 
survive this severe test; but it is much bet- 
ter that we reduce the number of colleges 
rather than multiply them and fill them with 
students whose energies could better be 


directed towards other channels of national 
service. 


VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 


(From the Secretary, S. I. T. U. V. C.) 


Meeting on 13-8-33. 


A meeting of the S. I. T. U. Vigilance Com- 
mittee was held in the office of the S. I. T. U. at 
41, Singarachari Street at 1-30 p.m., on 13-8-33. 
The following four out of five members were pre- 
sent: Messrs 5. K. Yegnanarayana Aiyar, M. S. 
Sabhesan, V. Guruswami Sastrigal and S. T. 


Ramanuja Iyengar, Mr. S. K. Yegnanarayana 
Aiyar, presided. 


The Secretary made a statement about the Erode 
teachers’ case and its coming hearing on 17-8-33 
and the representation of the teachers in distress 
for further financial aid. He also appraised 
the Committee of the growing disabilities of tea- 
chers, like salary cuts, general notices to quit, 
summary termination under clause 7 of the con- 
tract, termination without cause by employers and 
breaches of recognition rules in the matter of 
salary due and Provident Fund contributions. He 
suggested the plan of inviting M. L. C’s. for tea 
by each guild and posting them with information 


with a view to interpellate and elicit govern- 
ment’s reply. 


There was a general discussion on the statement. 
Mr. V. Guruswami Sastrigal, presented the case 
of one, Mr. P. Sundaresa Aiyar, B.A. L.T., of the 
Kalyanasundaram High School who had been 


summarily dismissed by the K. H. 


S., authorities, 
Tanjore. 


The Committee resolved unanimously to send 
the relevant S. I. T. U, reco 


rds re: the Erode case 
to the teachers and directed the Secretary, if sum- 
moned by the Court, to app 


ear as witness. It was 
resolved to appeal through the S. 1. Teacher and 


the Press for funds in aid of the Erode Teachers’ 
case Defence Fund. The Committee decided -to 
take up the Tanjore case reported on its file with 
a view to explore the avenues for settlement of the 
case out of court before resort to law. The Com- 
mittee resolved month my month to issue bulle- 
tins in the S. I. Teacher and the Press about dis- 
abilities reported to the Committee, with a view to 
educate the public in the grievances of teachers. 
It was also agreed to work up the teachers’ ser- 
vice conditions bill by getting into touch with 
members of the Legislative Council. 


AN APPEAL 


Members of the South India Teachers’ Union are 
earnestly requested to contribute each one’s mite 
towards the Erode Teachers’ Defence Fund. Tea- 
chers of all grades and of all schools are request- 
ed to help the Vigilance Committee with infor- 
mation, confidentially jf necessary, with a view to 
enable the Committee to organise agitation and 
measures of redress. All information relating to 
disabilities of any kind—Salary, Provident Fund, 
notices, suspension, dismissal, breach of contract, — 
may kindly be sent to the Secretary S. I. T. U. Vigi- 
lance Committee, 4, Varadaraja Perumal Koil 
Street, Trichinopoly. All remittances may kindly 
be sent earmarked Erode Teachers’ Defence Fund 
to the Treasurer, S. I T. U. The Secretary, Vigi- 
lance committee begs to suggest the institution of 
hundi boxes in each school for receiving of any 
amount by teachers who sympathise with the 


struggle waged for the profession by fellow tea- 
cers in Erode. 


THE S. I. T. U, VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


THE CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


Extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by the Rev. P. Carty S.J., B.Sc., 
D.D. in Madras on 3rd Aug. 1933. 


The Statutes of the University provide 
that graduates be exhorted to conduct 
themselves suitably unto the position to 
which, by the degrees conferred upon them, 
they have attained; and I find a special 
force in that common appeal of the Univer- 
sity to you all, irrespective of grades, to 
conduct yourselves “as becomes members 
of the University.” 

You are now members of this University. 
Your endeavours to be worthy members of 
it will naturally depend on your esteem for 
it; but as the old proverb reminds us, we 
desire and therefore appreciate only what 
we know, and the more intimate our know- 
ledge of a noble and worthy object is, the 
more profound will be its influence over 
us. [t may therefore serve a good purpose 
to touch here on one or two thoughts which 
can foster in you a deeper knowledge and 
esteem for your Alma Mater. 

In the preface to his “Industry and 
Trade,” Professor Marshall wishing to bring 
out the close connection and mutual de- 
pendence which exists, but is not always 
perceived, between the complex and often 
disjointed aspects of economic activity, sums 
up the whole of that work of his in the 
motto: “The many in the one and the one 
in the many” Without going into its appli- 
cation in the field of Economics, this motto 
seems to me to express in the happiest 
manner the sum and substance of the Uni- 
versity ideal, the close relation which exists 
between its varied activities, their mutual 
dependence on each other, and the ultimate 

oneness of purpose which they are intended 
to achieve. It brings out the fact that a 
University is not a mere congeries of scien- 
tific departments and teaching institutions, 


still less an interested diploma-conferring 
agency. It is a living organic whole, the 
various parts of which are intimately con- 
mected together in the pursuit of one com- 
mon object, and mutually dependent on 
each other in the realisation of that object. 
This object, I need hardly say, is the spread 
of intellectual culture. It is the aim of the 
University Professor in the lecture room, of 
the University expert in the laboratory, the 
seminar or the public hall. And it is no less 
the purpose of the University students 
themselves who flock to the University in 
quest of that culture. l 


I do not deny that intellectual culture 
may and does bring in its wake desirable 
material advantages, high positions, and fat 
emoluments, I do not even object to your 
aiming at this culture with a view to secur- 
ing those material advantages; I rather 
shall rejoice if you obtain them. But what 
I do emphasize is that the ideal and pur- 
pose of University training is of a higher 
order, nobler than temporal gain, and that 
a cultured mind stands out, among human 
values, as the most desirable of acquisitions, 
character itself being at its best when built 
on the bedrock of sound culture. 


Science now-a-days means research, and 
research adds new wealth to the stores of 
knowledge. -In this sense it is perfectly 
true to say that research departments are 
active factors in the spread of intellectual 
culture, which we said, is the primary aim 
of a University. Here, however, a word of 
caution seems to be required. Every new 
discovery is undoubtedly a gain to culture. 
But there is danger lest this emphasis on 
the relation between research and culture 
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should tend to blur the very important dis- 
tinction between the object and the subject 
of that culture. If scientific discoveries 
form the material object on which culture 
thrives, we cannot forget that human minds 
are the subject to whom culture is tmparted. 
We are thus in presence of two distinct 
views regarding the ultimate purpose which 
a University should adopt for its goal. Are 
Universities established to extend the field 
of science or to impart intellectual culture 
to their alumni? There need, of course, be 
no strict separation, no divorce between the 
two aims. By serving science a University 
serves the mind of the student, and while 
serving the mind it promotes discovery, 
which is both the ambition and the reward 
of science. The issue confronting us is re- 
ally this: on which of these two aims 
should the emphasis primarily be laid? 
The question is not new. Cardinal 
Newman, who knew something about edu- 
cation and University life, was only echoing 
an already old and sound tradition when, 
more than eighty years ago, he said at the 
opening of his well-known Discourses, that 
a University is a place of teaching, and that 
its object is the diffusion and extension of 
knowledge rather than its advancement. He 
even added somewhat caustically: “If its ob- 
ject were scientific and philosophical dis- 
covery, Udo nol see why a University should 
have students.” Since his days. however, the 
progress of science has been immense, and 
the Universities have very properly been 
drawn into the movement, taking their 
share in that progress by the creation of re- 
search departments. You will note, however, 
that they have been drawn into the move- 
ment, they have not started it. It is a fact 
that mosi of the scientific discoveries in 
which our modern age takes such pride, 
were made by individuals or institutions 
with little or no contact with Universities. 
The Industrial Revolution largely resulted 
from a number of mechanical inventions 
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and labour-saving devices, which were due 
to professional experience, not to Univer- 
sity training. There are in every country a 
variety of institutions established for the 
direct purpose of extending the boundaries 
of scientific knowledge. Such, for instance, 
are Literary and Scientific Academies, 
Royal or National Scientific Societies, labo- 
ratories munificently equipped by large in- 
dustrial concerns, Observatories, Museums, 
Public Libraries and Clinical - Institutes, 
which are more frequently found outside 
the Universities than inside them, and 
which, whether national or private in ori- 
gin, have become, like the sciences wich 
they represent, international in character. 
It is therefore apparent that, though 
modern Universities have their share.in the 
advancement of science, this function is by 
no means a University monopoly. On the 
other hand, a function shared with so many 
diverse organisations cannot obviously be 
regarded as the specific object of a Univer- 
sity; and we are thus led to conclude that 
iis primary function is the diffusion and ex- 
tension of knowledge, the teaching, as dis- 
tinct from the discovery, of it. In fact, we 
can conceive of a University without re- 
search departments, but we could not con- 
ceive of one which did not impart culture. 
This, Graduates of the year, is of special 
interest Lo you, because concretely it means 
that the end for which the Universily ex- 
ists is primarily your intellectual forma- 


-tion; and il is therefore worthwhile to say 


a word or two on what this formation is ex- 
pected to be. 

What then is this intellectual culture? 
Is it the acquisition of a certain number of 
mathematical formulae, of scientific princi- 
ples, of historical facts, of philosophical or 
economic theories? I is that, but it is 
much more than that. These are the data, 
I might almost say the raw materials, upon 
which the mind is trained to come into its 
own. A healthy body is kept At by train- 
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ing, whatever be the kind of exercise it is 
put to; so also is it with our intellect. It 
needs training to bring out the force, the 
steadiness, the comprehensiveness, the ver- 
satility of which it is capable, and it is this 
development of our intellectual powers in 
the pursuit of knowledge which a Univer- 
sity education endeavours to achieve. 

The character of this training may be 
gathered from the kind cf knowledge which 
a University imparts. 
ferred to those public or private institutions 
established for the advancement of scienti- 
fic knowledge, not of universal knowledge. 
but of definite limited branches of know- 
ledge. We do not expect psychic researches 
from Observatories, nor chemical discove- 
ries from an Historical Society, nor mecha- 
nical inventions from a Literary Academy. 
Each of them is confined to its own special 
subject, often a tiny corner of the limitless 
field of science; for thus only can science 
be made to progress. But a University 
works on a totally different concept. It is 
true that in practice Universities limit their 
teaching programmes to certain branches 
of knowledge, but this restriction is not 
the result of any inherent incapacity to take 
up other branches as well; it is only the out- 
come of material convenience or of finan- 
cial limitations. Nor is the selection of 
branches rigidly fixed: subjects previously 
taught may be subsequently abandoned, 
while newer sciences may be added to the 
already established courses. Ina word, the 
whole field of knowledge is open to Uni- 
versities; and therefore, if not’ the actual 
fact, at least the inherent power of teaching 
any branch of knowledge bears out the 
view that a University is a seat of universal 
knowledge. 

University life and methods of work point 
in the same direction. True, the time has 
gone for ever when one could be reason- 
ably expected to know something of every- 
thing. We live in an age of science. of 


A while ago, I re- 
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exact sciences, and indeed far too exacting 
for any mind to be able to master even a 
single one, let alone the totality of them. 
Yet we cannot, on the other hand, forget 
that the object of the human mind is truth, 
the whole truth, and it is only the limita- 
tion of our nature which forces us to par- 
cel out the truth into narrow compartments 
and to master it piecemeal. While this 
method is unavoidable, it is defective, for 
we cannot sufficiently emphasize the one- 
ness of truth and the consequent numberless 
affinities between the various branches of 
knowledge. This explains why, in the intel- 
lectual world even more perhaps than in the 
world of industry, there is a growing re- 
action against an excessive specialisation 
which contracts intellectual vision, stifles 
the sense of propostion and thereby impairs 
man’s judgment. Seen in this light a Uni- 
versity organisation appears particularly 
well adapted to give our minds the largest 
amount of sound culture. The mere fact 
of living for several years in such a seat of 
learning is a powerful, even if at times un- 
suspected, factor to stimulate the minds of 
students. Instead of focussing their atten- 
tion exclusively on one particular object 
of study University students are thrown in 
continual contact with other minds engag- 
ed in different intellectual pursuits, and, to 
a mind eager for culture, this association 
is of the greatest value even in the study 
of its own special branch. In addition to 
this, there are also other activities which 
foster intellectual fellow-feeling, and lead 
to a growing sense of mutual regard, ap- 
preciation of one another's point of view 
and esteem for every form of learning. 
Debating societies. literary and scientific 
clubs, well equipped libraries, public lec- 
tures on a variety of useful subjects, are 
some of the means whereby without any 
special effort, the minds of University stu- 
dents are imbued with culture in the widest 
and deepest sense and are made to realize 
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the vastness of Truth, the conquest of 
which is the most enduring achievement of 
our race. 
The whole aspect of University training 
is not unlike the bracing experience of 
mountain-climbing. Apart from a few 
ardent pioneers who, like the heroes of Mt. 
Everest, are out to conquer hitherto in- 
accessible peaks, the bulk of sporting moun- 
taineers are satisfied to reach, with the 
help of trusted guides, and to enjoy to the 
full the magnificence of mountain heights. 
What they seek is not the glory of pioneer- 
ing, but the manly pleasure derived from 
the healthy, though strenuous, effort of the 
climb, and the exhilarating satisfaction of 
having gone through it. Is not this a true 
picture of University life? Its object, men- 
tal culture, stands out as an imposing in- 
tellectual range, and to its heights youthful 
intellectual mountaineers are drawn year 
after year, resolved to endure the hard- 
ships of the climb in order to secure the 
benefits of that higher life. The roads may 
differ—they may be literature, mathematics, 
science or philosophy—but the methods of 
approach are similar and the goal is the 
same. Some of you may not stop where 
the guides have led them, and they may 
pursue their way to unknown summits,— 
new pioneers and perhaps heroes of science. 
But the greater number among you have 
reached what they sought, the bracing ex- 
perience of ascending in the beaten paths 
of knowledge and all that this experience 
implies, not merely the joy of success, to 
which in your ease the University has to- 
day solemnly testified, but the more endur- 
ing benefit of intellectual culture and the 
invigorating, though strenuous, training 
which led to it. 

This training implies that you have ac- 
quired some amount of knowledge, but 
especially that you have gone through a 
discipline of the mind which is to stand you 
in good stead through life. The knowledge 
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which you have acquired is, however, what 
stands out more prominently at present, 
(though much is often forgotten when exa- 
minations are passed), and there are peo- 
ple who, for this reason, will value your 
diplomas primarily in the measure in which 
they are certificates of knowledge, chiefly 
of what they call useful knowledge. Is your 
knowledge, they will ask, going to be use- 
ful—not merely in the personal, though 
very appreciable, sense of helping you to 
well remunerated appointments, but in the 


direct and concrete sense of serving the 


cause of material progress? This is a prac- 
tical question in this age of industry, and 
it is particularly appealing in a country 
where industrial development is still a long 
way from the goal. This thought may even 
have led some of you to doubt whether it 
was worthwhile spending precious years in 
the pursuit of brilliant tribes. But are such 
apprehensions justified? We must not for- 
get that catchwords have often an unfortu- 
nate way of observing the real issues. 
There is a hazy notion attaching to the 
term “useful knowledge” which may per- 
haps profitably be cleared up. It reminds 
one of the old distinction sometimes made 
by early economists who drew a line be- 
tween what they called productive and un- 
productive labour, as if hand work alone 
could be regarded as productive, and brain- 
work should be classed as unproductive. 
Everyone knows that the very efficiency 
of industrial labour is largely the result of 
the brain-work which made it possible. In 
some similar fashion we are sometimes told 
that a University training which does not 
lead to definite industrial results is useless 
and might as well be scrapped. The value 
of University education, in other words, 
should be measured by its industrial and 
commercial results. Is this admissible? To 
a question of this sort, Professor Tait, the 
mathematical light of Edinburgh, is report- 
ed to have answered: “Thank Ged, I have 
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mever taught anything which was of the 
slightest use to anybody!” Such a declara- 
tion, coming from so unexpected a quar- 
ter, must sound singularly disinterested. I 
do not expect your University teachers to 
make such a lofty profession of faith, nor 
is it assumed that graduates should find 
no use in the knowledge which they have 
acquired. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that human and material progress are 
closely bound up with the spread of know- 
ledge in all its forms. But are we to con- 
elude from this that our Universities had 
better be turned into Technological Insti- 
tutes and give up the pursuit of that in- 
tellectual culture which has so far been 
their main purpose? 

It is comforting to find that, even in the 
business world, enlightened opinion up- 
holds firmly the maintenance and the ad- 
vantages of this culture. Sir William 
Ashley, than whom none has been more 
active in the development of Faculties of 
Commerce, thus expressed his mind on the 
subject: “What is wanted is not merely the 
technical knowledge and aptitude required 
to carry out decisions, but even more the 
sound judgment which is called for in reach- 
ing these decisions. And for education 
which is designed to train business judg- 
ment, the pupils must not be boys, but 
young men, and young men with a solid 
foundation of previous general education.” 


It should be noted further that while re- 
maining true to their high purposes, mo- 
dern Universities have very generally 
adapted their teaching to the needs of the 
times. With the development of modern 
thought, the field of University education 
has been proportionately widened. Instead 
of laying almost exclusive emphasis on the 
study of the classics, of ancient history and 
philosophy as in former times, the Univer- 
sities have now extended their teaching to 
modern liteature, history and philosophy 
and to the modern developments of the 
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physical and social sciences. While main- 
taining their chief purpose, viz., the culture 
of the mind, they find a wide range for the 
development of that culture in the study 
of the principles and problems which govern 
the industrial and business world. But 
this training remains an intellectual pur- 
suit and is not intended to be a technical 
preparation for the professions. 


Even in Germany where industrial and 
and commercial activities have been so 
efficiently developed, the Universities have 
maintained their pride of place. It is well 
known that the industrial awakening which 
occurred in the seventies of the last cen- 
tury, preceded and gave its raison d'etre to 
the technical and professional training 
which subsequently developed. A highly 
organised network of industrial, commer- 
cial and professional schools—high, middle 
and lower—was spread all over the coun- 
try. But this system of technical educa- 
tion stood by itself; it neither supplanted 
the Universities nor diverted them from 
their high purposes. They stand as high 
as ever as centres of light and intellectual 
culture, and they continue to attract the 
intellectual elite of the country. It is note- 
worthy that in spite of the unparalleled 
hardships of the war and post-war periods, 
the number of University students had in- 
creased from 60,000 in 1913 to 68,000 in 
1923. 

To those who have been urging our Uni- 
versity to follow the lead of other modern 
Universities by establishing regular busi- 
ness and commercial courses, I would com- 
mend what Sir W. Ashley, himself an active 
promoter of these studies, said before the 
Commercial College of Copenhagen: “I 
have been occupied for a good many years 
in the creation of a University Faculty of 
Commerce, and may be suspected of an in- 
clination to praise my own wares. It is 
enough, however, for my purpose that large 
Commercial Colleges and University De- 
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partments of Commerce or Business are 
already in existence. This can only have 
been made possible because of the backing 
they have received from a considerable 
part of the business world by providing 
funds, sending their sons and giving em- 
ployment to graduates. And this is the 
best evidence that the development is not 
something due to a few unpractical teach- 
ers, but is the outcome of a need felt by 
the business community itself. I propose 
therefore to take that for granted,” 


What the experienced Professor took for 
granted is, I am afraid, too easily lost sight 
of. It is forgotten that a University is not 
a business firm which creates the demand, 
takes the risks and forges ahead in the hope 
of making profits. A University can only 
help towards industrial and commercial de- 
velopment in the measure in which the 
business community calls for it, provides 
funds and is prepared to employ the gra- 
duates. That a sound business and com- 
mercial training in Universities is possible 
and even highly desirable, I have no doubt; 
but the demand for it should, as econo- 
mists say, be an effective demand, imply- 
ing readiness to pay the price and to em- 
ploy the commodity. Perhaps the absence 
of such an effective demand accounts for 
the fact that the B. Com. degree of the 
Madras University is still a 
to be found 
Calendar. 


paper degree 
only in the University 


But when all is said, is a University train- 
ing to be justified only on the score that 
it has an immediate economic value? Per. 
haps the best way of answering this ques- 
tion ìs to put another question: do parents 
and guardians of young people expect an 
immediate economic advantage from the 
Sports and the physical training which the 
young people under their care are made to 
undergo? We know that they do not, and 
they are perfectly Satisfied if sound health 
and strong limbs are thereby developed. 
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Bodily health and fitness are blessings which 
we cannot overrate. Health is a precious 
boon in itself apart fom its uses, and we 
prize it as much for what it is as for what 
it does. But if a healthy body is a good in 
itself, worthy of all reasonable endeavours 
to acquire and maintain it, why should not 
a healthy intellect be such a good also? 


No one has brought this out more cogently 
than Newman: 


As health ought to precede labour 
of the body, and as a man in health 
can do what an unhealthy man cannot do, 
and as of this health the properties are 
strength, energy, agility, graceful carriage 
and action, manual dexterity and endur- 
ance of fatigue, so in like manner gene- 
ral culture of mind is the best aid to profes- 
sional and scientific study, and educated 
men can do what illiterate cannot; and the 
man who has learned to think and to reason 
and to compare and to discriminate and to 
analyze, who has refined his taste and form- 
ed his judgment, and sharpened his intel- 
lectual vision, will not indeed at once be a 
lawyer, or a statesman, or a physician, or a 
man of business, or an engineer, or a che- 
mist, or a geologist, but he will be placed in 
that state of intellect in which he can take 
up any one of the sciences or callings I have 
referred to, or any other for which he has 
a taste or special talent, with an ease, a 
grace, a versatility, and a success, to which 
another is a strange. In this sense mental 
culture is emphatically useful.” 

In the University of life, which ought to 
be a continuation and an extension of life 
in a University, we have all of us, whether 
teachers or pupils, a chance to improve our 
knowledge, and enlarge our vision by the 
experience which contact with others can 
provide. We have, too, a duty commensu- 
rate with our social position and our intel- 
lectual attainments, the duty first to help 
others less favoured, but over and above 
this, the duty to improve the culture we 
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have received, unless, after such earnest ef- 
forts to train our mind, we choose to allow 
it to grow fallow and thus render our years 
in the University unprofitable. Perhaps the 
tendency exists for young men, after their 
University course, to keep away from intel- 
lectual pursuits and to neglect the cultiva- 
tion of a mind prepared for further advance. 
Of the young men who have entered a pro- 
fession are there many who have a library 
and keep improving it, who seek, in their 
leisure moments, to keep abreast of the 
thought of the day by means of something 
more substantial than the daily papers, who 
have some methodical practice of personal 
reflection? Even when trials, the buffet- 
ings of fortune, the hard facts of existence 
stir their feelings and force them to enter 
into themselves, are there many who seek 
refuge in noble thoughts, who allow their 
higher aspirations to lift them to a higher 
plane than the drab realities of common- 
place routine? Mass thinking, mass feelings 
invade even the highly educated. This has 
been finely and tersely expressed by the dis- 
tinguished Indian thinker, Prof. Radha- 
krishnan, when he wrote in “The Future of 
Civilisation”: “We have not the time nor the 
competence to judge about the problem that 
face us... As the mass is the most signifi- 
cant factor, its opinions prevail over those 
of the thinking few. A sort of Gresham’s 
Law of mental currency by which good, 
well-considered opinion is being constantly 
driven out by that which is hasty, impulsive 
and bad, operates.” 

This law of mental currency has a deeper 
bearing on society than its monetary coun- 
terpart and it may have unfortunate results 
which call for careful watching from all 
thoughtful educated men. One of these re- 
cently remarked that the post-war craze in 
novel, biography and pathology has been to 
fasten on the secondary and tertiary aspects 
of man’s lower nature, as though his dis- 
eased states, his egoisms and his perversions 
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were more characteristic of the race than 
his normal faculties, his ideals and his spiri- 
tual values. It is plainly unscientific to 
judge man by accidentals and not by essen- 
tials; and whatever human deterioration we 
may witness, surely we assess him best by 
the higher, the nobler, the more cultured 
types. By ever keeping to this high stand- 
dard, the gold standard of refined intellec- 
tual thought, will cultured minds react with 
success against the debasement of mental 
currency. 


At his best man is a seeker. Inward 
peace will be the reward of the earnest 
student who does not imagine he has done 
with reading and thinking when he has 
secured the parchment which testifies to his 
proficiency in the examinations. He will, 
moreover, prove a beacon, a shining light, a 
guide to his fellow-men. He and those of his 
kind are the men who keep up, in every 
country, a certain intellectual standard 
which is invaluable, apart fom its utility in 
business and public life. Man does not live 
and thrive on material food alone. Truth 
is the wholesome food of the mind, and the 
one purpose of the University training you 
have received has precisely been to make 
your minds fit to appreciate and to appre- 
hend to truth. It behoves those who, like 
you, have been thus privileged, to place 
their culture at the service of their fellow- 
men. Your responsibilities in this matter 
will probably be heavier than those of 
earlier generations, because you are coming 
into a world in which it becomes a fashion 
to question old ideas and traditions because 
they are old. This is a poor standard to 
judge by, because things old are not neces- 
sarily old-fashioned ; and the danger is that 
respectable traditions and even fundamen- 
tal truths, ethical, social and religious, may 
be superseded by unworthy substitutes. We 
cannot undo the past, but we can improve 
on it, and it is precisely on this apt welding 
together of past traditions with present exi- 
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gencies, on the thoughtful adoption or adap- 
tation of a revered legacy in accordance with 
the peculiar genius of their people, that all 
great nations have built up their own in- 
dividual civilisations. India has noble tra- 
ditions, and in the delicate task of adopting 
or adapting them, you will need all the re- 
sources of your intellectual training, and, I 
may add, of your sound common sense, to 
stand by the truth, that golden mean be- 
tween a narrow conservatism and a rash 
leap in the dark. 


Ideas rule the world for good or for ill. 
Of sound sterling ideas there can never be 
too many; of men who bring in fresh streams 
of such ideas, there will always be too few. 
Prepared for this great task by your Uni- 
versity training, may you be of their number 
and increase their small band. You will 
then be the salt of the earth, the pride of 
your race, worthy members of the Univer- 
sity, and, in the highest and best sense of 
the word, useful and deserving sons and 
daughters of India. 


GLEANINGS 


A MALLI-MALLI TEACHER. 


Mr. R. R. Kumaria, M.A., Lecturer in Psycho- 
logy, Central Training College, Lahore, on “Chats 
to Teachers,” writes in the Punjab Educational 
Journal, August 1933. 


A malli-malli teacher is as much a danger to 
an educational institution as a megalomaniac. 
He is the person who waits at different corners 
for the headmaster. to pass so that he may 
relieve the tension of his heart by offering a 
long salute. If some morning he misses his 
head, during the hours that follow he is torn 
with anxiety and has no rest until he has caught 
his eye. He enjoys his sub-ordinate position to 
his heart’s content. The word of the head is law 
for him. He never has an occasion to have any 
difference of opinion with him. He draws sus- 
tenance from his master’s glance. Occasions arise 
when the headmaster goes wrong and the mem- 
bers of the staff resent his mistake. At this junc- 
ture the headmaster will get sure support at least 
from one person—the malli-malli teacher who be- 
comes always a favourite with an ignorant head- 
master. A wise headmaster, like King Canute, 
knows his capacities and short-comings and is not 
easily led into undesirable ways by the flattery of 
a malli-malli teacher. He uses his own intelli- 
gence and does not mistake a dickey for a shirt. 
While not slamming his door rudely upon the to- 
ady he always takes his words with a grain of 
salt and knows how to make the best possible 
use of such a person. The toady teacher very 
often plays the sneak but the reports he makes 
are not always true. His chief desire is not to 
acquaint his master with truth but only to see a 
smile on his lips and to get a pat on his own 
back in return. Thus he becomes the author of 
many a pleasant fabrication. Human nature is 
frail. Flattery is the cheapest weapon before 
which it quails. Moreover the flattery of a toady 
being extremely sweet makes it its sure victim. 
The jgnorant headmaster, the human headmaster 
sometimes unwittingly falls a prey to it and in 
consequence commits blunder after blunder to 
face in the end a hornets’ nest. There are, how- 
ever, Headmasters who suffer from a superiority 
complex. They cannot live without somebody 
fawning upon them all hours of the day. Under 
the regime of such an officer the malli-malli tea- 
cher has a good time. The one plays on his fid- 


die, the other applauds while the school in the 
meantime may go on fire. There is an ancient 
Indian tale that once upon a time a camel was to 
be married. The most prominent members of the 
bridegroom’s were asses. When the prince charm- 
ing came out in his best attire, the asses brayed 
a loud sweet song of praise. “How fine you look! 
How fine you look!” they sang. When they had 
finished, the camel looked up and grunted—What 
a nice song!” This is exactly what the malli-malli 
teacher and the headmaster with a superiority 
complex enact day after day. The malli-malli 
teacher sometimes fawns upon clever students 
also. He is seen hanging about bright students in 
the school, patting them on their backs and extol- 
ling their merits to the sky. Such a behaviour 
produces in those students a wrong conception of 
themselves. Under an atmosphere of undue pam- 
pering they are apt to lose the perspective and 
very soon become swolien-headed. 


The flunkey teacher is sometimes snubbed by 
clever students even to the point of disgrace. But 
strange to say he does not feel pipped at all. In 
his own game he is as fresh as ever and in the 
end succeeds in getting, more often, sympathy and 
sometimes pity from those upon whom he has 
so sedulously danced attendance. And this is 
what he unconsciously desires. While the self- 
assertive person satisfies himself by binding others 
to his will and ways, the self-abasive person stoops 
to conquer. He follows the path of least resistance 
and gain his object with less worry and trouble 
than his brother, the self-assertive. Each has a 
well-defined method of making conquests in life. 
While one says: “Deification for me and damna- 
tion for thee,” the other quietly whispers “Damn 
me but deify me,” and in the end succeeds better 
than the former. In a school both are an un- 
healthy phenomenon. One uses the sting, the 
other the pat, but both are poisonous. The wise 
headmaster must guard against each. From the 
point of view of education and ethics both stand 
condemned, because they are always on the use- 
less side of life. They strive for personal ends and 
are never interested socially. Neither of them has 
the good of the school or the honour of the head- 
maser at heart. Happy is the officer who under- 
stands them both and knows how to keep them at 


a respectable distance and give them their proper 


places. 
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Practical Lessons in Elementary Science and 
Hygiene (Tamil) for classes IV, V, & Forms I, II & 
HI respectively (5 books). By Mr. M. S. Subra- 
manya lyer, Assistant Master, Hindu Secondary 
School, Viravanallur. Price for classes annas 5 
each and for forms annas 12 each. 


All the five books are approved by the Text- 
Book Committee, and are extensively used in 
schools. Their popularity makes it clear that the 
books deserve commendation. The author has 
taken pains to present the subject-matter in an 
interesting way and his class room experience has 
helped him a great deal in finding out what would 
be difficult to understand by the young pupils; 
and such portions he has treated in a simple and 
intelligent manner. The book is copiously illus- 
trated and the recapitulatory questions at the 
end of each chapter are carefully prepared. We 
would however wish that the books are printed 


in bolder types as these are intended for very 
young boys. 





Everyday Arithmetic (Exercises for individual 
work), Book I for class II, Book II class IV, and 
Book I class V. By Mr. S. Jagannathan. Pub- 
lishers, Messrs. B. G. Paul & Co. Price Book I 
annas 4, Books IJ and III annas 5 each. 


Mr. S. Jagannathan deserves to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the publication of these books in- 
tended for use by the tots in classes 3, 4 and 5 
Much of the aversion which the modern boy has 
for mathematics is being attributed to inefficient 
and uninteresting teaching of this subject in our 
Elementary Schools. Mr. J agannathan, who is for 
ever seeking out new means of making the 
children in the Primary School interested in school 
work, has, from his experience, planned out a new 
method of teaching arithmetic to the pupils in 
the Primary classes. Having tested this method 
in the kindergarten section of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Saidapet, and found it producing good re- 
sults, he has ventured to put his method in a book 
so that others may profit. One special feature of 
the books is that they give ample scope for in- 
dividual work by pupils and that the more intellj- 
gent can go ahead and not mark time for the 
slackers as has to be done if the traditional books 
are to be used. It can also be used as a text as 
there are a very large number of exercises. We 
have pleasure in highly recommending the 


of these books in ail Elementary Schools, 
publishers, 


ing no mo 


use 


The 
who have done their part well by spar- 


ney in giving them an attractive get up, 


will do well to get the books translated in other 
South Indian languages. 





Junior French Poetry. Compiled by J. M 
Forrest. Illustrated by Margarate Thompson. 
Publishers: J. M. Dent & Sons., London. Price Is. 

This is a little book of French poetry intended 
for children. Nearly 70 pieces are included in 
this book. It is evidently intended for foreign 
students learning French. A useful section of 
the book consists in giving all the poems in Pho- 
natic script. A vocabulary of more unusual words 
forms a very valuable part of this book. 





The Reconstruction of the Curriculum of the 
Elementary Schools of India. By T. N. Jacob, 
M.A., L.T., Ph.D., Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Mysore. Published by Association 
Press, Y. M. C. A., 5, Russell St., Calcutta. Price 
Re. 1-4. Number of pages 206. 

This book which was submitted in partial ful- 
filment of requirements in the faculty of philo- 
sophy, Columbia University, U. S. A., will be ac- 
claimed by all those interested in the reform of 
Elementary Education in India. That the present 
curriculum in our village schools does not fulfil 
the object of Elementary Education is the view 
held by many and all are deeply dissatisfied with 
the condition of our Elementary Education. This 
dissatisfaction is finding expression in recent years 
in the starting of new type schools. The Mission 
School at Medak, Industrial School at Dorno- 
kal Tagore’s School at Santiniketan, the school at 
Moga have all protested against the existing cur- 
ricula of studies in Elementary Schools and they 
have by their successful work created a wide- 
spread interest in education throughout India. 
But how to change our curriculum and relate 
education to the life experience and needs of the 
people is a problem and Mr. Jacob has shown in 
the pages of this book what should be the aim, 
what are the obstacles and how we could achieve 
success overcoming obstacles. The following are 
some of the general principles to be borne in mind 
in curriculum making for our village schools: ~ 


l. Greater emphasis on the present and future 
life as an end. 2. A scientific study of the child 
and the community. 3. The child should be given 
the experience of a full and rich life in the school. 
The curriculum should provide for experiences 
which relate to health, practical efficiency, citi- 
zenship and the wise use of leisure. It should 
consist of projects and problems reflecting the in- 
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terests of the life in which the children are daily 
participating. 4. Teachers should be responsible for 
the choice and use of projects and they must in- 
creasingly participate in continuous reconstruction 
of any school system. But the revision of the 
curriculum should be always gradual. 

Criticising the ordinary curriculum of studies in 
village schools Mr. Jacob finds the following de- 
fects: I. The over-emphasis of Three R’s. 2. Isola- 
tion from life outside the school. 3. Inadequate 
provision for the real needs of children. 4. The 
curriculum is subject-centric rather than child- 
centric. 5. It is too uniform without scope for 
initiative and for individual work. 6. It empha- 
sises more on knowledge than on character. 7. It 
is dominated by examinations and is made for the 
teacher and not by the teacher. Mr. Jacob then 
proceeds in Part II of this book to outline the ob- 
jectives and methods of the new curriculum. It 
is based on the principle, “The child is the start- 
ing point, the centre and the end. To the growth 
of the child all studies are subservient.” To pos- 
sess all the world of knowledge and lose one’s 
self is as awful a fate in education as in religion. 
Under the project principle the subjects are learnt 
not with a view to scoring in a possible future 
examination but the objective is the child’s own 
life and interest. Mr. Jacob has outlined suitable 
projects for the four grades of our Elementary 
Schools. It is not easy to say whether we can 
introduce these project methods with success in 
our schools. At any rate, it cannot be done at 
a stroke of the pen. But the Department of Edu- 
cation may select suitable schools one in each dis- 
trict and try the experiment with teachers trained 
to do the work. In course of time probably in 
ten years, if a ten-year plan be adopted, the curri- 
culum may be entirely changed. The experiment 
has been tried in Baroda and if it had borne fruit 
there, can we not hope that it would produce the 
same good in other places also? 





Great People of the Past-—By Rhoda Power. 
Part 1. Ancient Times, Price Rupee 1; Part 2. A. D. 
600 to A. D, 1600, price Rs. 1-4, Part 3. Modern 
Times, price Rs. 1-4. Published by the Cambridge 
University and available at their agents Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., Madras . 

These are short stories about important histori- 
eal characters told in simple language so as to 
excite the curiosity of school boys and girls. The 
first book deals with olden days and has stories 
upon Egyptian Kings, upon Buddah, Confucius, 
Socrates, etc. The second book deals with great 
men of middle ages like Mohammed, Charles the 
Great, St. Francis, Luther, Gallelio and others. 
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The third book deals with men of modern times 
such as among others, Sir Walter Raleigh, Wil- 
liam Penn, Peter the Great, Napoleon and Lincoln. 

It is so difficult to choose from such a wide field 
as the whole Universal History; but one is sorry 
to miss the outstanding names in literature like 
Dante and Shakespeare; we also miss the great 
painters and musicians; and except Gallelio no 
scientist of first rate importance is mentioned. On 
the other handiwe read of many of the heroes 
like Alexander, Ceaser, Peter the Great, Napoleon, 
the heores of old fashioned history which was writ- 
ten from nationalistic point of view and extolled 
the achievements of kings and generals rather than 
chronicling the silent but substantial work of 
thinkers and dreamers. 

One fails to understand why it is called 
“Special Indian Edition” except perhaps that its 
price has been fixed low to suit the requirements 
of India. There is nothing specially adapted to 
suit the needs of Indian boys and girls. In all the 
three books there is no reference to any Great 
Man or Women of India except Buddah. These 
books will be useful additions to school Libraries. 

S. K. Y. 





Great Expectations. (Re-told) and Golden Sto- 
ries Published by Messrs. M. V. Sundaram Bros., 
Triplicane, Madras. 

We welcome these two additions to the list of 
books available for school use. The first is an 
abridgement in easier Janguage of the well-known 
novel of Dickens. One cannot help thinking that 
the publishers might have taken up for abridge- 
ment some of the more popular novels of the im- 
mortal Novelist. The abridgement is however, 
well done and the book would be an excellent text- 
book for WNon-detailed study in High School 
Classes. 

Golden Stories are re-prints of some of the 
stories from that famous friend of Children “the 
Book of Knowledge” published by Arthur Mee. 
Messrs Sundram Bros., have got the permission of 
the publishers of the Book of Knowledge for 
making these well-known stories available to 
Indian Children in cheaper but equally attractive 
form. We commend this book also as one fit to be 
introduced as non-detailed text. 

There is a talk of abolishing non-detailed texts 
altogether. If this re-actionary step be given 
effect to, we hope, these books will be bought for 
the use of school libraries by every school in the 
province. 

We congratulate the Publishers on their having 
brought out two very useful additions to the school 


library. S. K. Y, 
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POONA CONFERENCE ON THE BOMBAY 
UNIVERSITY REFORM 


Ever since the publication of the monu- 
mental Sadler Commission’s Report upon 
the Calcutta University other Universities 
have been attempting to bring themselves 
in a line with the suggestions of that com- 
mittee, even though the Calcutta Univer- 
sity has done very little in the matter. In 
1924, the Bombay Government appointed a 
Committee to discuss the question of Uni- 
versity Reforms and their recommendations 
were accepted by the Senate in 1926, but no 
effect seems to have been given to those re- 
commendations and hence a deputation 
waited upon His Excellency the Chancellor 
in April last and requested him to concent- 
rate attention upon 3 or 4 vital questions 
affecting the University, viz., 


“(1) Is it desirable to accept the policy of 
gradual establishment of regional univer- 
sities for specific areas as recommended in 
paragraph 59 of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on University Reform? 


(2) If so what will ultimately be the 
position and scope of the University of 
Bombay? Is it necessary to reserve any 
particular sphere of work or type of insti- 
tutions within the areas assigned to the re- 
gional universities for administration by the 
University of Bombay. 


(3) Which areas should be selected for 


the establishment of the first regional Uni- 
versity? 


(4) Are any special measures required 
to preserve uniformity of standards of me- 
thods throughout the Presidency when more 
than one university come into being.” 


His Excellency the Chancellor called to- 
gether a conference in J uly last, consisting 


of representatives of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, officers of the Government Department 
of Education, some Principals of Colleges 
and Headmasters of High Schools. We 
have seen certain remarks made by the 
press of Bombay that this conference was 
not sufficiently representative. 


His Excellency addressed the Conference 
and in his speech laid emphasis on the fol- 
lowing points:—(1) that the number of 
candidates appearing for various examina- 
tions of the Bombay University has increas- 
ed so considerably that consistent with 
efficiency the University cannot manage 
such an unwieldy umber. (2) That the 
other alternative suggested, of starting re- 
gional universities in the well known lin- 
guistic units constituting Bombay, that is, 
Karnatak, Maharati, Guzarati and Sindh is 
fraught with some dangers, because these 
regional universities may become provincial 
in the worst sense of the term, “narrow in 
outlook and governed by racial, conimer- 
cial or linguistic prejudices to an extent 
that is not possible in a cosmopolitan uni- 
versity like Bombay.” He also drew the 
attention of his audience to the fact that 
taking the present financial condition of the 
Government, they may not be in a position 
to make liberal grants for the starting of 
new Universities and appealed to the gener- 
ous public te divert their charities along 
lines of higher education to the people of the 
land. His Excellency the Chancellor also 
wanted his audience to suggest what safe- 
guards, if any, should be guaranteed to the 
Bombay University so that its present posi- 
tion may not in any way get crippled. He 
added that if they came to the conclusion 
that there is no need for separate Univer- 
sity, he expected them to suggest the vari- 
ous means of lightening the burden which 
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now falls upon the Bombay University, of 
ever increasing number of students. 


From the press report that we have 
about what took place, we are sorry to note 
that there was very little of joint action on 
the part of educationists, on the 
part of principals of colleges and head- 
masters of high schools; and every member 
expressed his own view and even the repre- 
sentatives of the University did not seem 
to have given the correct lead which they 
were expected to do. 


Poona was chosen as the fittest place as 
a University Centre, for the creation of a 
typical Teaching University and the exist- 
ing Bombay University is to continue to 
be an affiliating type. We await further 
developments on the matter. 





THE MADRAS UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 
This is an annual function of some aca- 
demic importance. Owing to the large 
number of candidates that had to be admit- 
ted to the various degrees, the authorities 
of the University decided to have two con- 
vocations on the same day (3-8-1933) one 
held in the morning at 8-30 A.M., and presi- 
ded over by the Vice-chancellor and the 
other held as usual in the evening and pre- 
sided over by the chancellor and attended 
by the Pro-chancellor also. Those who had 
already attended one convocation and were 
now being admitted to an additional degree 
were asked to come in the morning though 
even among them, candidates who were en- 
titled to prizes and medals were left on for 
the evening function. Even amongst those 
who were for the first time attending a con- 
vocation, there were some who availed them- 
selves of the permission given and attended 
the morning function. w 
The morning convocation though without 
the usual address was a bìg enough func- 
tion as over 300 candidates took their deg- 
rees. The evening function was as usual, 
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grand and brilliant with nearly 900 candi- 
dates and a very large number of visitors, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

It is interesting to note that as many as 
164 lady candidates were admitted to vari- 
ous degrees and they form roughly 1/10 of 
the total number. There were 2 lady can- 
didates for B. L. but it is a pity that not 
even a single lady student was granted dip- 
loma in Indian Music. There were 6 
M.B.B.S. and 34 L.T’s besides many B.A’s. 
etc. The proportion of 1: 10 is not high; and 
it is hoped more and more ladies will take 
to higher studies especially to useful pro- 
fessions like Medicine and Teaching which 
for some years to come will not get over- 
crowded with fair practitioners. We wish 
success to all the graduates of this year. 

Extracts from the Covocation address 
delivered to the graduates who were ad- 
mitted to various degrees by Rev. P. 
Carty, S.J., Professor of Economics, 
St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, are 
printed elsewhere in this number and 
we feel certain that it would be read by 
all our readers with great interest. It is a 
lucid statement of some fundamental ideas 
about the University and its function, ideas 
which deserve any number of repetitions. 
He started by saying that “a University is 
not a mere congeries of scientific depart- 
ments and teaching institutions, still less 
an interested diploma-conferring agency. 
It is a living organic whole, the various 
parts of which are intimately connected to- 
gether in the pursuit of one common object, 
and mutually dependent on each other in 
the realisation of the object.” He recount- 
ed the glorious achivernents of the Madras 
University in extending its departments of 
research in science and in humanities. 
Then he plunged into the discussion as to 
the real function of a University, whether 
it is research or teaching, a discussion 
which would do great good to the Research 
Departments of our University. It is a sad 
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fact that there is a tendency of over-empha- 
sising research and neglecting teaching. 
The researchers who do not come into liv- 
ing contact with young minds and try to 
infiuence them for better, may be doing 
very important work, but certainly are not 
discharging the real functions of a univer- 
sity. Research and Teaching are equally 
important, but if for argument’s sake, one 
is to be exclusively chosen, the learned pro- 
fessor would choose teaching as the func- 
tion of the University rather than research. 
All those who are interested in the welfare 
of this University will do well to bear in 
mind these words of one of the most ex- 
perienced of our university teachers. He 
emphasised on this point of teaching being 
the more important function of the univer- 
sity by dwelling upon the fact that research 
is not the peculiar function of the univer- 
sity, as it is being attempted by academies, 
scientific and literary societies, observa- 
tories, museums, etec., which are outside 
bodies, but each of these bodies is confined 
to its own special subject. “We do not ex- 
pect psychice researches from observatories 
nor chemical discoveries from a historical 
society’’, as the learned Professor put it very 
effectively, whereas it is the proper function 
of the University to give our minds the 
largest amount of sound culture. The com- 
parison instituted by the learned professor 
between the University Teachers and stu- 
dents to mountaineers is highly suggestive 
and appropriate and it is hoped that the 
authorities of the University would realise 
that their function is not merely to en- 
courage a few pioneers who might tread the 
untrodden paths, but to train a large num- 
ber of young under-graduates in the well 
beaten path of knowledge. The learned 
professor went on to emphasise the import- 
ance of intellectual culture, the characteris- 
tic of the university, even from the business 
point of view and quoted high authorities 
in that line in support of his statement. 
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Lastly, he exhorted the graduates to be 
humble, to be always learning and keep the 
high standard of refined intellectual 
thought, which in these days of so-called 
democracy shows a tendency to deteriorate. 


Echoing the well known sentiment of 
Acton he concluded his suggestive address 
as follows: — 


“Ideas rule the world for good or for ill. 
Of sound sterling ideas there can never be 
too many; of men who bring in fresh 
streams of such ideas, there will always be 
too few. Prepared for this great task by 
your University training, may you be of 
their number and increase their small band. 
You will then be the salt of the earth, the 
pride of your race, worthy members of the 
University, and, in the highest and best 
sense of the word, useful and deserving 
sons and daughters of India.” 


It was a very suggestive and 
thoughtful address, the result of the long 
experience of this popular and well known 
teacher and we offer our hearty felicitations 
to Prof. P. Carty. 





SAFEGUARDS 

Public men are not slow to express on 
platforms their appreciation of the services 
rendered by teachers in aided schools to 
the cause of education. Some of them, 
however, who happen to be associated with 
the management of schools get annoyed 
when a representation is made to the com- 
mittee for an increase of salary. They 
frankly tell teachers that they should not 
even expect any provision for leave or for 
regular payment of salaries as in the case 
of Government service. Will they be satis- 
fied with inferior and indifferent work in 
their schoo on the ground that the condi- 
tions of service are not satisfactory? Is it 
not strange that some of the managers ap- 
peal to teachers to put on smiling faces and 
to throw themselves heart and soul into 
their work? Insecurity is writ large in the 
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administration of many non-Government 
schools and this is brought home to us still 
more clearly by the line of action reported 
to have been adopted by the new manage- 
ment of the Tirupathi Devasthanam. We 
have not heard any complaint so long as 
the Devasthanam schools in Tirupathi and 
Vellore were managed by the Mahant. As 
a matter of fact, the conditions of service 
were fairly satisfactory and the teachers 
were able to attend to their work owing to 
a feeling of security of tenure. 


The new management seems to have in 
view measures of retrenchment and re- 
organisation. We are not sure whether it 
has given adequate attention to the terms 
on which the teachers have been engaged 
by the previous management. These tea- 
chers have, at the instance of the manage- 
ment, been compelled to enter into a con- 
tract with the management more or less on 
the lines laid down in the model depart- 
mental contract. Is it not fair that the 
terms, whatever they be, should be adhered 
to? We are told that the scales of salary 
are to be cut down and that such reduced 
scales will be made applicable to the exist- 
ing incumbents. We also understand that 
teachers over 55 years of age are to be asked 
to retire immediately. A general notice of 
one month has been issued to every mem- 
ber of the staff and that is perhaps con- 
sidered as sufficient notice in the case of 
persons who have to quit the service or to 
retire. The authorities have been telling 
us that teachers will not be sent away 
during the term except for extraordinary 
reasons. Is it not a serious thing that such 
changes in the staff should take 
place in the middle of the school 
year? Are not such teachers entitled 
to a period of at least three months’ 
notice? How can the scales of salaries be 
reduced so as to affect the existing staff 
when just a few months ago, a definite scale 
of salary was entered in the contract? 
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Should the accident of a change in the 
management be an occasion for such ill- 
advised steps? We are willing to believe 
that the new management has not been 
made aware of the existing contract and 
we hope it will be willing to abide by the 
terms of the contract. If unfortunately it 
does not choose to do so, the Department 
of Public Instruction will have to use its 
influence to bear upon the management and 
to set things right. Similar cases are likely 
to recur and we shall not therefore be re- 
garded as urging anything extraordinary if 
we should require definite “safeguards” to | 
find a place in the contract. The work in 
and outside the class room is enough for 
the teacher and it is fair that he should be 
freed from the worry of insecurity and re- 
duction in salary. We appeal to the De- 
partment to move quickly in this matter 
and to restore confidence. Otherwise, its 
attitude is likely to be misunderstood and 
the feeling will grow strong that the con- 
tract has been introduced more with the 
object of supporting the management. It 
is for the Department to see that such hard- 
ship is not caused to teachers. Why should 
there be a contract at all if it be open to 
the management to break it with impunity. 





$. S. L. C. SCHEME 

Our readers will remember that an at- 
tempt was made to revise the existing S. S. 
L. C. Scheme by a Joint Committee of the 
a S L. C. Board and the Syndicate Com- 
mittee of the Madras University. The agi- 
tation that arose in this connection in the 
press and in conferences of teachers should 
be still fresh in their minds. The Syndi- 
cate of the Madras University has resolved 
to place the recommendation of the Joint 
Committee before the Academic Council 
for consideration at the ensuing meeting. 
It is significant that the motion regarding 
this topic is introduced more or less in an 
unofficial manner. There is no indication 
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that either the Syndicate or the Standing 
Committee is inclined to take any respon- 
sibility by commending it to the notice of 
members. ‘The appendix containing the 
minutes of the meetings of the Committee 
is no doubt elaborate but it cannot make 
one feel that a case has been made out for 
a need for revision on the lines suggested 
by the Committee. We are surprised that 
no information regarding the replies to the 
questionnaire issued by the Department at 
the instance of the Joint Committee is fur- 
nished. We wonder how members of the 
Academie Council can be expected to make 
up their mind when information on a ma- 
terial point is not available. They would 
certainly like to know how the headmasters 
and principals have viewed the problem. 
Members may be under the impression that 
the revised scheme is based on the replies 
to the questionnaire but we hasten to point 
out that the deletion or otherwise of His- 
tory, Geography and Elementary Science 
from the compulsory groups does not find 
a place in the questionnaire. Nor is the 
problem of two subjects in the optional 
group directly referred to in the question- 
naire. It is therefore difficult to under- 
stand the circumstances which led the 
Joint Committee to make serious modifica- 
tions in the existing scheme. The Aca- 
demic Council has a great responsibility 
and we trust it will take a long view of 
things and give the proper lead. 


The existing scheme comprises five sub- 
jects: [(1) English, (2) Second Language, 
(3) Elementary Mathematics, (4) Elemen- 
tary Science and (5) History and Geogra- 
phy] in the compulsory group (A) and one 
(from among a number of subjects) in the 
optional group (C). In the revised scheme 
it is proposed to retain in the compulsory 
group three subjects (English, Second Lan- 
guage and Elementary Mathematics) while 
the number of subjects to be offered in the 


optional group is increased to 


two. Con- 
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sequently, Elementary Science, History and 
Geography are deleted from the (A) group 
and a knowledge of Science or History or 
Geography can be gained only by taking 
the concerned subjects as optional subjects, 
The original scheme required the candidates 
to offer two subjects from the optional group 
and in addition they were compelled to take 
a course in Elementary Science and His- 
tory and Geography throughout the school 
stage. These subjects which were in 
the B group were afterwards brought 
woder the A group so as to ensure a de- 
cent standard in these subjects. The pen- 
dulum has swung to the other side in a 
very short time and we are not able to 
understand the reason for this sudden 
change of attitude. Does it mean that, in 
the opinion of the Joint Committee, it is 
neither necessary nor desirable for every 
pupil to undergo a course in Elemen- 
tary Science, History and Geography 
in the school stage? We beg to refer 
to the opinion of expert committees 
regarding the provision for an obligatory 
course in Science in the school curriculum. 
The report of the Committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
issued in 1917 maintains that Science should 
be made to form part of the educational 
course of every boy in the Secondary 
School. The Haldane-Committee appointed 
on a later occasion by the Prime Minister 
insist on the general course in Science be- 
ing made obligatory on all children between 
12 and 16. We find the following state- 
ment in the report: “In framing a course in 
Science for boys up to the age of 16, it 
should be recognised that for many this 
will be the main, for some the only, oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a knowledge of Science, 
and that the course should therefore be 
self-contained and designed so as to give 
special attention to those natural phenome- 
na which are matters of everyday experi- 
ence . . . . In very few boys’ schools is 
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there any attempt to give a knowledge of 
the main facts of the life of plants and ani- 
mals . No boy should leave school 
with the idea that Science consists of Phy- 
sics and Physics alone . Some know- 
ledge of the main facts of the life of plants 
and animals should form a regular part of 
the teaching in every Secondary School.” 
Arguments for retaining History and Geo- 
graphy in the compulsory group are equally 
strong and it is on such considerations that 
the Provincial Educational Conference held 
at Trichinopoly in May under the auspices 
of the South India Teachers’ Union adopt- 
ed almost unanimously (only two dissent- 
ing) the following resolution: 

“This Conference is strongly opposed to 
any revision of the course which does not 
maintain the existing scheme of five com- 
pulsory subjects.” 

We find from the minutes of the Com- 
mittee meeting that the proposal of three 
compulsory subjects and two optional sub- 
jects was carried by the casting vote of the 
Chairman (10 voting for and 10 against). 
The Academic Council should not be there- 
fore hasty in arriving at a decision. It 
should consider the question not solely 
from the University point of view. It is 
interested on a sound well-balanced liberal 
Secondary education which alone can 
equip the pupil properly and enable him 
to follow the lectures in the college with 
profit. If the revised scheme should come 
into force, it will be open to the objection 
that it requires premature specialisation at 
the IV form stage. Such an objection was 
raised even against the original 5. S. L. C. 
Scheme but it could not be seriously press- 
ed since it was pointed out that it did not 
crowd out any subject that should find a 
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place in the school curriculum. Compare 
the standard of the old S. S. L. C. with the 
proposed scheme! The revised scheme is 
distinctly poorer in quality and quantity 
since knowledge subjects are excluded. 
Elementary Science, History and Geogra- 
phy are thrown out from the compulsory 
group of the existing scheme and they are 
to be counterbalanced by the additional op- 
tional subject in the new scheme. Can this 
be considered a healthy and commendable 
change? Should the Academic Council be 
a party to a scheme which in effect tends 
to lower the standard? Is this a step which 
is likely to help the University to maintain 
its repuattion for high standards? The 
Academie Council can easily see how this 
revised scheme will react on collegiate edu- 
cation. The mental equipment of students 
under the revised scheme which makes no 
provision for a course in knowledge sub- 
jects will be really poor, The training in 
the additional optional subject can never 
be a substitute for these knowledge 
subjects, 


The Academic Council will thus realise 
the necessity for retaining the present 
scheme of the compulsory group. It may 
consider whether over and above this group 
an optional group has any special value or 
is indispensable. That the optional group 
increases the load is the feeling entertained 
by a large number of teachers though some 
advantage can be certainly claimed for the 
optional group. A compromise which will 
not be prejudicial to sound Secondary edu- 
cation should be possible. It is for the con- 
sideration of the Council whether the op- 
tional group may not be abolished, The 
University does not lose much but the 
schools gain immensely. 


OUR UNION LETTER 


To 


THE SECRETARIES, 


District Teachers’ Guilds 


and the Representatives of the Guilds 


on the Executive Board of S. I. T. U. 


Dear Sirs, 


It was suggested by more than one per- 
son on the occasion of the Provincial Edu- 
cational Conference that the Union should 
concentrate its attention on a few major 
questions this year. The following topics 
have been mentioned in this connection: 


(a) Service Conditions Bill, 
(6) Organisation, 

(c) Education Week, and 
(d) 5. 5. L. C. Reform. 


The Secretaries of District Teachers’ Guilds 
and other Teachers’ Associations are re- 
quested to arrange beforehand a pro- 
gramme of work so that wide publicity may 
be given to the items mentioned above. The 
Guilds will be well advised in allowing a 
certain amount for propaganda work in this 
connection and the Union will be glad to 
send representatives to attend the meetings 
of the Guild and help the organisers with 
necessary literature. Secretaries are re- 
quested to send to the Union a copy of the 
programme as soon as it is prepared and 
to forward a report of work done from 
time to time. The following suggestions 


are offered with regard to the four topics 
in our programme: — 


(a) The Bili has already appeared in our journal and 
a copy is sent to Secretaries of Guilds for information. 
Special committees may be appointed to study the dif- 
ferent clauses in the Bill and to make such modifica- 
tions as may be necessary. Information may be ga- 
thered on points such as salary cuts, retrenchment, 
unjust dismissal, lack of leave rules, low scales, nomi- 
nal salary and actual salary, arrears of salaries, and 
provision for Provident Fund: and kept on file for 
future reference and important information may be 
sent to the Union. The Bill should find a place in the 
list of subjects for discussion at Guild meetings. Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council may be requested to 
preside or to attend when this is discussed. It may find 
a prominent place in the Education Week programme. 
Wide publicity should be given and teachers showld be 
made to realise the importance of the Bill. . 


(b) Organisation, The finances of the Union are very 
inadequate and no achievement is possible if it cannot 
command the necessary funds. See that the Union has 
a fund of Rs. 20,000 to its credit so that the public may 
realise that the Union means business. Let each Guild 
undertake to collect its quota from teachers and non- 
teachers. Variety and dramatice entertainments may be 
useful for getting money from non-teachers. The idea 
of pisa fund is good and if systematically collected, it 
will amount to a decent sum. The quota may be com- 
pleted in the course of three years or so. What is 
needed is the determintd spirit to improve the re- 
sources of the Union. Besides paying the affiliation 
fees regularly, each Guild may try to reduce expendi- 
ture wherever possible and give the savings to the 
Union. Collections at meetings may be arranged and 
house to house collections on the Deepavali or Saras- 
wathi Puja or Pongal occasions may be made if possi- 
ble. Teachers, publishers, ete., who can afford, may be 
induced to contribute to the fund. Financial stability 
is the sine qua non of an efficient organisation. The 
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list of members of the association should be kept up- 
to-date and associations should be organised where they 
do not exist. There should be a membership cam- 
paign and teachers including those in Elementary 
Schools should be brought within the fold of the 
Union. Associations for teachers in Elementary Schools 
may be organised in taluk centres. 


(c) The Education Week has become popular but it 
should not be treated merely as a spectacular affair. 
Every school should celebrate separately and there 
should be a general meeting under the auspices of the 
Guild for discussing topics like the Service Bill and 
S. S. L. C. reform. It is essential that public men of 
the locality should be induced to participate in the 
function so that they may know our feelings and aspi- 
rations. They should also have opportunities of know- 
ing the delicate and difficult work of the teacher in 
the class room. This will be possible if an exhibition 
on a small scale of the day-to-day school work of pupils 
like composition, practical work and drawing is held. 
‘Games and tournaments may also be arranged and the 
~ public may be given an opportunity to take part. Local 
committees for making arrangements for Education Week 
may be formed and ladies and gentlemen in the loca- 


lity invited to co-operate. 


(d) S. $. L. C. Reform. A comprehensive study of 
this topic is necessary. Separate committees may be 
formed and they should meet. frequently to discuss (1) 
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the need of the optional group, {2) the need for diversi- 
fied courses, (3) the place of Elementary Science, His- 
tory and Geography, (4) method of examination, (5) 
claims of physical training and manual training. Study 
circles may have to be organised to study more in 
detail each aspect and to compare the conditions ok- 
taining here with those prevailing in other provinces and 
countries. The results of the investigation may be sent to 
S. I. T. for publication and discussion may be invited. 
The selection of the text-books and the responsibility of 
the teacher should also be discussed and the need for the 
formation of separate S. S. L. C. Boards, one for each 
linguistic area, may be examined with a view to give 
an impetus to the vernacularisation movement and to 
minimise the rigour and anomalies of the public exa- 
mination. The desirability of a separate entrance exa- 
mination for admission to the University and the aboli- 
tion of the present S. S. L. C. public examination may 
also be considered. Parents should be educated with 
regard to the desirability of adopting the vernacular 
medium and the difficulties of the foreign medium by 
placing before them specimen exercises on the same 
topic in different languages for comparison. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. S. SABHESAN, 


Secretary, S. I.T. U. 





THE THIRD SOUTH INDIAN EDUCATION WEEK. 


A Central Committee is shortly to be formed to draft the 


programme for the ensuing Educational Week to be held in October. 


Local Education Week Committees may be constituted even now and 


preparation may be commenced for an effective observation of the Educa- 
tion Week. 


Suggestions for posters in English, Tamil, and Telugu will be thank- 
fully received and may be sent to the Secretary, S. I. T. U. 





THE S. I. T. U. PROTECTION FUND 


NOTICE 


The following resolution was passed at a meeting of the Board of 
Management of the Fund, held on 13-8-33. 


“Resolved that in view of the representations received, the time for 
the increase of units be extended in the case of members on rolls on 26th 
Feb. 1933, provided the applications reach the Secretary of Fund not later 
than the 31st of October 1933, subject to the approval of the General Body.” 


R. RAMAKRISHNAN, 


Hon. Secretary. 


E, 


